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N THE DECADE THAT HAS PASSED since the with- 
drawal of the British, non-Communist India, 
Asia’ s largest and most populous nation, has been 
ruled by one party, the Indian National Congress 
Party. It is not a secret that during this period 
ommunism has extended its influence to vast 
Be ipbrHions in the civilized world. From the 
walls of the Kremlin have come directives to 
Red agents in all outposts of the Communist front. 
Even far distant India has not been free from the 
Kremlin’s lethal touch. 

In India a Communist government has method- 
jelly taken over the Indian State of Kerala 
(formerly known as Travancore-Cochin) after the 
greatest free election victory the Party has won 
nywhere. Kerala, washed by the tepid waters 
the Arabian Sea on the Malabar coast, is the 
allest and one of the poorest of India’s thirteen 
. Its literacy rate is 56%, as compared to 
Lé oe of the rest of India. Its 13.5 million 
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Party received 35.5% of the vote and won 60 seats 
of the State Assembly’s 127. The Congress Party 
with 38% of the vote emerged with 43 seats, with 
the remainder being divided up among other 
smaller parties. This is probably the first time 
that the Communist Party was able to gain the 
tule of a state without the support of their military 
or police. 

The man in power is Mr. Namboodiripad, a 48 
year old Communist born into an orthodox Hindu 


‘family and belonging to the high Brahmin caste. 


The selection of Cabinet members has shown how 
closely the Communists are fitting their politics 
into the social and caste structure of the State: two 
Brahmins, two Nairs, two Ezhavas, three Cath- 
olics, one Harijan and one Moslem. 

With the Congress Party suffering a major 
defeat in Kerala, the Communist triumph marks 
the beginning of a new set of problems. The at- 
tention of India will be focussed on Kerala for a 
number of reasons, and the Communists are 
aware of this fact. It will be their first oppor- 
Ce to Ay to show the people ou India hae 


exis national system. It vill ss th t 
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Like so many proud fathers, India’s Communists 
are gloating over their new prize exhibit—the 
Communist government of the State of Kerala. 
Said Communist Party Central Committee mem- 
ber Mr. Govindan Nair: “People seem to think we 
have liberated the state and expect us to do won- 
derful things. We are not going to do anything 
wonderful.” “My Party” added Mr. Nair, “will 
try to give Kerala a stable and efficient govern- 
ment and thus win the confidence of the entire 
country.” 


"Reforms” 


Commenting on the Communist victory, India’s 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru stated that “the 
Communist victory in Kerala indicated primarily 
discontent of the people on local issues and not 
so much a positive support for Communism.” He 
said that Communism in Kerala could hardly be 
described as a ‘pure Communist government,” 
adding that the Communists themselves have made 
it clear that they would function within the frame- 
work of the Indian constitution, and therefore it 
would-not be Communism which would be func- 
tioning in Kerala. 

In spite of this, Chief Minister Namboodiripad 
and his associates have put on quite a show in 
their first few months in office. Already the Red 
ministers have voluntarily cut their own salaries 
from $155 to $72 a month, receiving half of 
what their predecessors drew, at the same time 
raising the salaries of the, thousands of the po- 
litically valuable village headsmen, school teachers 
and other government officials. In a “gesture of 
mercy,” the Communists have released more than 
five hundred political prisoners, many of whom 
are Red henchmen. They wete promptly dis- 
patched on a tour of the countryside to decorate 
platforms for Red speakers. Chief Minister 
Namboodiripad proclaimed his intention of nation- 
alizing—with compensation—Kerala’s dozen for- 
eign owned tea and rubber plantations which total 
some 300,000 acres, and of establishing ‘“indus- 
trial managing councils’ composed of workers, 
union leaders and a few lonely bosses. Kerala’s 
new Minister for Industries blindly began trying to 
lure private enterprise into Kerala on a promise 
of cheap credit facilities and no strikes. 

Another Red leader warned that if the Central 
Government tried to interfere in Kerala—as it 
surely will if the Communists try to nationalize 
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foreign enterprises—‘‘the seeds of conflict will 
be sown and it may ultimately lead to armed 
strife.’ The Central Government could easily 
block the nationalization move by denying Kerala 
the funds. For that reason and because they know 
that New Delhi still holds the purse, the Com- 
munists have adopted a demure slogan: “We 
are not going to do anything wonderful.” The 
best guess is that, despite tough talk, Kerala's Reds 
will soothe fears at first by trying to run a model 
state. The Communists have infiltrated the State 
Civil Service and have made it a sort of adminis- 
trative underground against the day when the Reds 
might be put out of power. The new regime 
has proclaimed its intention to nationalize educa- 
tion (a good majority of the schools and colleges 
are under Christian auspices, especially Catholic) , 
even though there is a roar of protest from the 
people. 
Suppression of Schools 


A general “Black Day” of protest greeted the 
presentation of the Communist State Government's 
school grabbing bill in Kerala’s legislature. 
Kerala’s Education Minister, Mr. Joseph Mundas- 
sery, presented the bill for consideration to the 
127 members. Leaders of Kerala’s 3.5 million 
Christians issued ‘‘an historic joint protest, praying 
God’s help to avert the terrific danger that is 
going to strike our beloved State and its people.” 
The Bishops’ Conference in July passed a resolu- 
tion to set aside August 4 “as a special day of 
prayer to call for God’s help in the face of the 
Red move against private schools.” Many Mos- 
lems and Hindus meanwhile have united with 
the Christians in expressing indignation over the 
State’s education policy. The State Congress Party 
has condemned the school bill as “ill-conceived, 
ill-drafted, totalitarian in its approach and likely 
to open up avenues for regimentation of education 
activities in the State.”” Many other drastic changes 
may be expected overnight, if the Communists 
are allowed to continue in office. 


Besides winning Kerala, the Communist Party 
of India picked up at least one seat in every one 
of the other twelve State Assemblies. In a recent 
municipal election in Bombay, the Congress Party 
was defeated for the first time in nineteen years. — 
The candidate who piled up the largest number 
of votes in Bombay is the Communist leader, S. A. 
Dange. 
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How Victory was Achieved 


Widespread unemployment among Kerala’s edu- 
cated young people helped the Indian Communists 
achieve their ballot box victory. Many unemployed 
high school and college graduates voted for the 
Communists and persuaded others to do so. The 
“educated unemployed” problem is worse in Kerala 
than in a number of other places in India. While 
Kerala boasts a relatively high literacy, it is plagued 
by heavy densities of population, inadequate food 
production and little industry to absorb its un- 
employed. Lack of vocational training can be 
ascribed as another contributing factor of unem- 
ployment among the educated class. 


Nowhere is the driving force behind Commun- 
ism the “down-and-outs,’ the unlettered masses, 
the oft-referred to proletariat. It is always the 
“intellectuals” and the men of action on the fringe 
of the middle and upper classes. The reasons why 
these people turn to Communism are multiple and 
intricate; but it would be wrong to consider eco- 
nomic motives as the most important factor. 


This holds good for India, especially for the 
State of Kerala. Its rapidly growing number of 
unemployed intellectuals are a fertile seedbed for 
false propaganda. Trivandrum, the Capital of 
Kerala, shows considerable evidence of the past 


enlightened rule in the form of many schools and_ 


colleges, a central university, an art museuin, a 
public library and a general appreciation for edu- 
cation. When the growing number of educated 
unemployed hear of the vaunted progress in the 
USSR and China, as they often do, they contrast 
the slow progress toward a higher standard of 
living in India. The temptation to follow the 
Communist line then proves very great. 


The Indian National Congress Party, the party 
of Mahatma Gandhi, is not in good standing. In 
fact, it has no standing at all in some areas. ihe 
Congress Party is drying up at the roots in various 
places, as it becomes isolated from the people. 
The Congress Party has become riddled with 
provincialism, casteism and communalism—the 
last two evils to a shameful degree. The mutual 
antipathy between various religious groups 1s 
always close to the boiling point. The Congress 


Party requires active members to work on a team 


basis in nation-building activities. Mr. Nehru has 
stated: “My party needs more clearly defined 


ideologies to provide the kind of focus that ex- 
isted during its fight for India’s independence. 


‘ 
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“The Congress Party was once a good cause, 
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wrote the Tzmes of India, ‘and now it is degenerat- 
ing into a bad habit.” Party factionalism and 
internal squabbles have made a widening gap be- 
tween the Party and the people. Its organization 
was weakened by personal feuds and disaffection. 
The Communist Party, on the other hand, has 
scored victory by promoting a united front with 
other parties and then setting out on its own, thus 
making these parties unrepresented for election. 

The Communists are also credited with having 
waged a more effective political campaign in 
Kerala than did the Congress Party. Through 
skilled selection of constituencies, rather than 
through appreciable gain in popular vote, it has 
emerged as India’s second largest party. 

As long as the Reds did not win an absolute 
majority in the race for the Assembly seats, Nehru 
can—and almost certainly will—keep them out 
of the State government by invoking “the Presi- 
dent rule,” that is, the appointment of a state 
governor by the central government. 

With the state reorganization of India of 1955, 
the size of the Travancore-Cochin State was 
limited in a very critical manner. Its southernmost 
part, the Tamil-speaking area (mostly of Congress- 
minded people) was amalgamated with the State 
of Madras, and instead, Malabar, a predominantly 
communist area, was added to Travancore-Cochin 
to form the new State of Kerala. This was done 
on a linguistic basis. It marked the deathknell 
of Congress in Kerala. 


Communism’s Role in India 


The tradition of the Indian Communist Party 
is not at all a glorious one, for it owes its allegiance 
from its very beginning to the Kremlin bosses. 
It had very little to do with any of the national 
movements in India. Under the inspiring leader- 
ship of Mahatma Gandhi, India won her freedom 
on August 15, 1947. With freedom came new 
and serious problems—problems multitudinous in 
number and intricate in nature. In fact, the first 
few months after India became independent were 
a period of absolute confusion. India was trying 
to find a solution to all her problems very carefully. 
But the man on the street expected great and 
wonderful things overnight after he became free 
from British rule. Instead, freedom was ushered 
in with famine, riots and bloodshed. Faced with 
these perplexities, the people began crying for a 
change of regime as a panacea. . 

The Communists, always thriving on confusion, 
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came out into the open to advance their cause. 
Because Communism breeds in poverty and con- 
fusion, India was ripe for the attack. The Com- 
munists resorted to violence and created even 
greater confusion. While many of the parties, 
including the Congress Party, had their own elec- 
tion manifestoes, the Communist Party did not 
trouble to offer a program to the electorate. They 
were satisfied to appeal to the hungry people of 
India with great promises of pleasure and plenty 
under a Red regime. To the landless, the Com- 
munist slogan of “land for everyone’ was very 
attractive. This sort of approach proved very 
enticing for those who longed for a change in the 
existing regime. Many, therefore, voted Com- 
munist, not because of any party affinity, but be- 
cause they considered it the only way to defeat 
the ruling Congress regime. 

The food shortage in the country was another 
factor which contributed to the success of the Com- 
munists and explains how they made progress 
in such famine stricken areas as Kerala. 


The Future of Communism in India? 


The answer to the question is very difficult at 
this time. This much can be said: So long as the 


Justice for A Great Humanitarian 


VINDICATION OF ROGER CASEMENT (1864-1916) 


() NE OF THE MOST infamous smear campaigns 
in all history is being made to backfire, and 
thus after an interval of more than forty years 
the base accusers of a great Irish humanitarian are 
themselves being brought to justice. The noted 
English convert-poet, Alfred Noyes, has published 
a book entitled The Accusing Ghost, ot Justice 
for Casement (Gollancz). 


In 1916 the book’s author was employed in the 
U. S. by the British Government Publicity Service 
to spread anti-German propaganda. Part of his 
duty consisted in discrediting the name and fame 
of Sir Roger Casement by means of a copy of a 
diary supposed to have been found on the executed 
man—a diary disclosing sexual orgies and_per- 
versities. Casement had many friends in high 
places in America and had sought both American 
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present economic crisis continues in India, the 
Communists will have a fertile soil for sowing 
their propaganda. Today the government of In- 
dia, while combating Communism, is also em- 
barking on a long-range policy calculated to bring 
about better living conditions with the promise of 
a better future for everyone. India’s first Five 
Year Plan has achieved its most important goal: 
boosting the nation’s food production by 187%. 
It did not, however, reduce unemployment and 
has failed to increase the per capita income sig- 
nificantly. The first Five Year Plan pumped 
$5 billion into India’s economy, mostly in the 
form of irrigation and agricultural projects. The 
second Five Year Plan, announced last May, calls 
for an outlay of $15 billion. Its goal is to in- 
crease industrial plants, the prime objective being 
India’s steel production. This plan aims at the 
maximum utilization of all available resources— 
human, natural and technical for raising the living 
standard of the people. _ The successful issues 
of these plans may ultimately bring satisfaction 
and contentment to the people, and reverence 
for the Congress Party. Only then will Com- 
munism with its false promises be exposed in its 
true light for India and its people. 


Liam Brophy, Ph.D.—Dublin, Ireland 


and German aid in the struggle of Ireland for 
independence. To blacken Casement’s reputation 
would, therefore, be advantageous from many 
points of view. Noyes’ book endeavors to prove 
that he was duped at the time into believing that 
the original diary, if it exists at all, was not a 
forgery; it also sets out to win belated justice for — 
the great-hearted humanitarian-who put an end 
to the monstrous cruelties of the imperial powers 
in the Congo and upper Amazon. 


Crusader against Cruelty 


Born in the Capital of Ireland, Roger Casement 
spent the formative years of his life with his uncle 
in Antrim. In the latter’s extensive library he 
studied his country’s history with both growing 
indignation and enthusiasm. By nature gentle 
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and chivalrous, he hated every form of cruelty 
and oppression, and so he resolved to devote his 
life to the liberation of Ireland. That is the key 
to his whole life. At seventeen he entered a ship- 
ping office and made a voyage to West Africa. 
Four years later he made a return trip on an 
expedition organized by the American General, 
Henry Sandford. The experiences of these years 
were to prove invaluable to him later in the British 
Consular Service, especially when he was sent to 
investigate the conditions under which the rubber 
trade in the Belgian Congo were being carried on. 

Beginning in June, 1903, Casement spent two 
and a half months traversing hundreds of miles of 
jungle and swamp, visiting places which were 
ravaged by fever. He was sustained by his de- 
termination to war against cruelty and oppression. 
Everywhere he went he found revolting evidences 
of mutilation and exploitation of the native popu- 
lations by their white masters. If the natives failed 
to collect enough rubber to satisfy their over- 
lords, they were often lined up by an official, 
one behind another, and shot with the one bullet. 
When Casement arrived at one village which he 
had known in 1887 as having a population of 
5,000 inhabitants, he found it had shrunken to a 
mere 500 as a result of “the Leopold system.” In 
another place he found that a number of particu- 


larly savage black men had been banded into a - 


“Force Publique.” Among the acts perpetuated by 
these terrorists was one whereby they killed and 
mutilated a great number of natives, cut off their 
hands and brought them in a basket to their em- 
ployers. Casement counted 200 victims in one 
group. It may be recalled here that acts of bar- 
barism attributed to the American Red Indian were 
not native to him, but were taught him by the 
“progressive” white man. Similarly, Casement 
averred that these multilations were not practiced 
in the Belgian Congo before the coming of the 
white administrators. And all the while his 
‘thoughts went back to Ireland. He states fre- 
quently in his letters that it was the exploitation 


Brussels that the reform movement was organized 
by Protestant missionaries, as it originated solely 
with himself. His first disciple in this venture 
was the staunch Irish Catholic, Lord French. Case- 
ment’s report was rapidly circulated in all the 
European capitals from which waves of indigna- 
tion radiated throughout the world. His great 
humanitarian work earned him international fame 
which he deeply appreciated. It also won for 
him from the British Government the citation of 
Commander of the Order of St. Michael and St. 
George—an honor which discomfited him. He 
was never known to use the title or the insignia. 


The experiences and hardships of the Belgian 
Congo had weakened Casement’s physical consti- 
tution, which was never very robust. Added to the 
physical hardships was the strain on a sensitive 
nature of having to witness so many coarse and 
brutal scenes during his investigations. He te- 
turned to Ireland to recuperate and renew his 
efforts towards the liberation of his nation. In 
the course of an article published during this period 
in the United Irishman, organ of the Irish resist- 
ance movement, he disclosed one very interesting 
and revealing incident. It concerns a famous ride 
which his father made across Hungary in 1849 to 
help Kossuth when that patriot was forced to take 
refuge in Turkey and was unable to get any mes- 
sages through to his allies till Roger Casement, 
Sr., presented himself and, after many adventures 
as exciting as Paul Revere’s, delivered Kossuth’s 
appeal into the hands of Lord Palmerston. This 
brave courier died when Roger, Jr., was but a child. 
It was such exploits as told by his father which 
implanted in young Casement a strong resolve to 
strive for justice and liberty everywhere. 


Infamous Putumayo 


In 1906 Casement set out for Santos, Brazil, to 
take up his post as Consul for the States of San 
Paulo and Panama. Two years later he was made 
Consul General at Rio de Janeiro where disturb- 


_of the native Irish that gave him his deep interest 
in the lot of the Congo natives. 


ing rumors reached him concerning the brutal treat- 
ment being meted out to the natives of the upper 
Amazon, who were being exploited by the Peru- 
vian Amazon Rubber Company. The Company’s 
headquarters were in London and its plantations 
were situated in the region which ever since has 
become “notorious Putumayo.” Fired by the same 
just wrath which prompted him to undertake the 
colossal task of revealing the Congo atrocities to 


7 
‘ Mercy for the Congo 


Casement completed his report in December, 
1903, and handed it to the British Foreign Secre- 
tary, Lord Landsdowne. At the same time he 
founded the Congo Reform Association. He ex- 
slained that he did not wish it to be thought in 
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the world, Casement hastened to London. After 
many conferences with the British Foreign Secre- 
tary, Sir Edward Gray, he was sent on an official 
investigation of the conditions in Putumayo, accom- 
panied by five commissioners. He reached 
Manaos, Capital of the Amazons, on August 16, 
1910, and arrived at Iquitos on the 31st. He spent 
a fortnight there gathering evidence of tortures and 
murders—all following a painfully familiar pat- 
tern. Then he proceeded by steamboat up the 
Amazon to make his investigations first hand. 

Casement encountered a state of barbarism even 
worse than that which he had uncovered in the 
Congo. The native Indians who did not prove 
industrious enough for their white masters were 
confined in stocks for weeks on end and were 
cruelly flogged. Occasionally they were beheaded 
or shot after the flogging. Men, women and 
children suffered alike. The unfortunate Indians 
were reduced to such a state of servile docility 
that when their loads of rubber failed to reach the 
required weight, they simply threw themselves on 
the ground to receive the flogging which followed 
as a matter of course. Casement gave fully au- 
thenticated reports of dreadful tortures, which 
included burning alive and beating to death. And 
all the while the white bosses behind this system 
conspired to frustrate his investigations and even 
to kill him. 

The most fiendish slave driver of Putumayo 
was a certain Normand who seems to have been 
possessed by a legion of devils. On one occasion 
he beheaded a native chief in front of his wife 
and children, then beheaded the wife, disem- 
bowelled the children and threw their bodies in- 
to a fire. Countless witnesses testified that they 
had seen him cut men and women to pieces with 
his lash. 

Casement returned to London at the end of the 
year to furnish his report on the barbarous cruelties 
in the Putumayo district. He had to endure the 
tortures of the law’s delay, conscious that fresh 
cruelties were being visited on the defenceless In- 
dians every moment of each day. Without 
previous intimation he was knighted in the follow- 
ing June for his great humanitarian work. He 
would have preferred to see some practical steps 
taken to ease the lot of the Indians in the upper 
Amazon. 

Infuriated with delays at home, Casement re- 
turned to Iquitos where he found nothing but 
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corruption and obstruction. The Rubber Com- 
pany made it clear that they intended to continue 
the exploitation of the docile natives. Casement 
hastened to New York and placed his case before 
the British Ambassador Bryce who suggested he 
contact the U. S. President, Mr. Howard Taft. 
With characteristic efficiency and speed, the Presi- 
dent took effective steps. A veritable storm of 
moral indignation rose throughout the civilized 
world. 
His Life’s Aim 

Again the strain of intense physical effort and 
the repeated spectacles of so much barbarism began 
to take effect on Casement’s health. He was — 
obliged to retire on pension in 1913. As yet he 
had not encompassed the main ambition of his life. 
He went on a pleasure cruise, and even on his 
travels he was reminded of his life’s central aim— 
the liberation of Ireland. His journey took him 
to the Canary Islands where the very place names, 
such as Murphy and O'Daly, bore witness to the 
number of Irish who were forced to take refuge 
during the notorious Penal Laws which almost 
exterminated their race. Thence he passed on to 
Cape Town where he met Major McBride who 
had led the Irish Brigade in the Boer War. He 
then journeyed on to Germany where he felt him- 
self immediately at home among its warm-hearted, 
industrious and intelligent people. He there made 
some friends who might have been of great help 
to him had not ironic fate put matters out of joint. 

When he returned to Ireland he took up his 
life’s task with renewed enthusiasm. He contrived 
to have a consignment of arms and ammunition 
brought in a yacht from Hamburg. Then Case- 
ment left for the U. S. to obtain further supplies 
for the Irish Volunteers. He was followed by 
spies everywhere, but managed to evade them and 
find his way to New York. A week after his 
arrival, World War I broke out. He wrote 
pamphlets and letters to the press condemning — 
the anti-German campaign being carried on. These 5 
were later used in evidence against him at his trial. — 
It was now apparent that he had little hope of 
getting arms through to Ireland from the U. S. 
So he suggested to the German Ambassador, 
Count von Bernstorff, that he try Germany again. 
The Ambassador was so eager to help that he sent 
word to the Foreign Office in Berlin that Case- 
ment would soon be on his way to seek aid. 

Casement had much difficulty in eluding spies 
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as he left the U. S. for Germany. On his way 
through Oslo an attempt was made on his life. 
He laid his plans before Count von Wedel for 
the formation of an Irish Brigade from the Irish 
ptisoners of war in Germany. From this point 
on events moved with tragic rapidity. The Ger- 
mans were not ready to organize an expedition to 
come to the help of the Irish Volunteers who were 
determined on swift action. Casement, as well as 
many wiser heads at home, tried to dissuade the 
Volunteers from rebellion during Easter week. As 
events proved, the rebellion was a military failure 
and its leaders were shot by the British. Casement 
did the next best thing. He decided to get what 
help he could, which was quite considerable. The 
arms ship Aud with a cargo of 20,000 rifles and 
1,000,000 rounds of ammunition set out for the 
Kerry Coast; but through some fatal error the 
Irish Volunteers failed to pick up the ships signal 
when it arrived and the captain, Karl Spindler, 
was obliged to blow up the ship. Casement, with 
Captain Monteith, was landed from the submarine 
U. 19; but again owing to some confusion, there 
was no one to meet him and he was captured on 
landing and brought to London to be charged 
with high treason under a very ancient act. 


The Smear 


Public opinion in England was shocked at the 
sight of the brave and chivalrous knight at the 
dock, whose very bearing put his accusers to shame. 
They felt it ironic that he should be sent to the 
gallows by an Attorney General, Lord Birkenhead 
(the notorious “Galloper” Smith whom G. K. 
Chesterton satirized), who two years previously 
had organized a rebel army against the King, and 
who had flagrantly violated the decencies of an 
honorable profession. It was manifest that those 
Englishmen who still remembered Casement'’s 

heroic humanitarian work would make an effort 
to save his life. It was also clear that he had many 
“supporters in the U. S. The British found it 
‘necessary to reverse public opinion at home and 
abroad. Every effort was made to find some- 
thing in Casement’s private life, as had been done 
in the case of Parnell, to discredit him; but all 
in vain. Then the diabolic genius of his accusers 
hit on the diary. If it could be proved that Case- 
“ment was a moral pervert, many birds would be 
killed with the same stone: public opinion, es- 
ecially in Ireland, would swing away from him; 
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his friends and supporters would be confused; 
and—the chief aim of the smear—he would never 
be regarded as a martyr. 

Who were the chief accusers? They were his 
prosecutor, F. E. Smith, whom we have mentioned, 
who threatened to resign if Casement were not 
condemned. This notorious scoundrel hated Case- 
ment with a diabolic intensity. ‘Nothing gave 
me greater pleasure than the execution of Case- 
ment,” he wrote later. There was also Sir Basil 
Thompson of Scotland Yard, who was later con- 
victed of gross indecency and committed suicide in 
Paris. Others included Sir Reginald Hall, head of 
the Admirality Department and an expert in mak- 
ing forged reports for propaganda purposes, and 
Sit Ernley Blackwell, who advised the Cabinet to 
make judicious use of the diary or diaries. 

The plot was all cleverly constructed. But the 
conspirators made a mistake common to their sort; 
they forgot to make a plausible story in advance 
and adhere to it together. Thus Thompson gave 
four different versions of the finding of the diary, 
while Hall would not allow Allen of the Asso- 
ciated Press (at present living in California) to 
confront Casement with his supposed diary. As 
The Observer (April 28, 1957) said roundly: 
“Much more important than these ambient con- 


siderations (of Casement’s being a reckless 


homosexual) are the evasions and contradictions 
of the authorities which, if they do not prove 
Casement innocent, at least prove the authorities 
guilty.”’ And that responsible organ of British opin- 
ion added with refreshing candor: “In order to 
delate Normand to the Foreign Office, Casement, 
as we know, translated and transcribed Normand’s 
diary, thinking it too disgusting to be entrusted 
to a typist. It is not possible that the part of the 
diary in Casement’s handwriting that deals with 
sexual practices is not Casement’s diary at all, but 
Normand’s, perhaps suitably doctored? The un- 
certainties in the story are too glaring for it to be 
tolerable that it be left where it is... . Casement’s 
morals were at such a high level that even Mr. 
Asquith, the Prime Minister, if we are to believe 
Sir Basil Thompson, begged Mr. Page, the Amet- 
ican Ambassador, ‘not to be particular about keep- 
ing it to yourself.’ How then can Mr. Deedes 
(Under Secretary to the Home Office) argue that 
it is not the policy of the Home Office to smirch 
those who have been condemned to death? —Case- 
ment has stood his trial and paid his penalty, 
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justly or unjustly. It is not he who is now on 
trial. It is now the Home Office and Lord Birken- 
head who are on trial.” 

Casement’s accusers disagreed on the circum- 
stances of the finding of the diaries, on their 
number, varying from a pocket size book to five 
immense volumes and three ledgers, and on the 
period covered. One account says “1901 to 1912;” 
another, that there are no entries before 1910 
which relate to sexual behavior. 

The authenticity of the diaries remains un- 
proven. As Alfred Noyes has written: “That 


Warder’s Review 


Recognition of Red China 


dees IS DISCERNIBLE in our country a grow- 
ing agitation in favor of granting diplomatic 
recogmition to the Red regime in China. Along 
with such recognition would be included, of course, 
a favorable attitude toward the admission of 
Red China to the United Nations and the removal 
of all trade restrictions. 


Adamant in his stand against recognizing Com- 
munist China is our Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles. His firmness in this extremely import- 
ant question has been both admirable and reas- 
suring. The growing clamor for a change in our 
policy toward Red China, emanating principally 
from a certain segment of our press, carries with 
it a certain inconsistency. Dulles has been casti- 
gated frequently by this press and by some mem- 
bers of Congress because our foreign policy in 
many instances lacked consistency and stability. 
When our policy is one of firmness and constancy, 
as it has been toward Red China, Dulles is accused 
of being stubborn, headstrong and unrealistic. 


Our policy of non-recognition toward Red China 
was very lucidly and thoroughly expounded by 
Mr. Dulles in an address to the Lions International 
in San Francisco on June 28. In this address our 
Secretary of State gave detailed reasons why we 
should not recognize the present Chinese govern- 
ment even though we did recognize a Communist 
government in Russia in 1933. These reasons 
can be summed up in the statement that, up to 
1933, Soviet Russia had not committed the many 
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very moment when authentication was first de- 
manded by the defense was the beginning of 
the long and disgraceful series of evasions, pre- 
varications, self-contradictory statements and plain 
lies which have met every request for authenti- 
cation for nearly half a century.’ Mr. Noyes’ 
book should appeal to the British sense of fair 
play if it cannot affect the common sense of the 
British Government. Let justice be done though 
reputations fall—reputations considerably lower 
than that of the gallant gentleman whose name 
was so foully smeared. 


acts of aggression and international misconduct 
of which it has been guilty in more recent times. 
On the other hand, Communist China has played 
the role of the international outlaw and culprit 
from its very inception. Mr. Dulles implies that 
Soviet Russia, on the basis of its conduct since 
1933, would not be recognized by the U. S. today. 
(Let us not forget that many people in our country 
are not surprised at Soviet Russia’s conduct since 
we recognized her. They protested recognition in 
1933) 

In his address, Mr. Dulles answers conclusively 
those who insist that we recognize Red China on 
grounds of being realistic and practical, because 
such recognition is inevitable. He points out that 
diplomatic recognition is “always a privilege and 
never a right,” and as such, must be merited by 
the government desiring it. As far is the inevita- 
bility of recognition is concerned, Mr. Dulles 
warned that totalitarian regimes are not nearly 
so constant and firmly established as they may 
seem. He contends that it is the Communists who 
must change, not we. : 


Advocates of recognition of Red China wish to 3 
be regarded as realists. Actually thay are most 
unrealistic. Without any precedent to sustain their 
thinking, they hope that despotic regimes like 
that of Red China will somehow mend their ways. 
once they are recognized and admitted to the UN. 
To such Mr. Dulles has this to say: “The United 
Nations is not a reformatory for bad govern- 
ments.” 
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In his consideration of trale with Red China, 
Mr. Dulles made a very strong point in favor of 
our present policy when he stated: ‘Trade with 
Communist China is not normal trade. It... is 
wholly controlled by an official apparatus and 
its limited amounts of foreign exchange are used 
to develop as rapidly as possible a formidable 
military establishment and a heavy industry to 
support it.” 


Ever since the Communists seized control of 
China's government, we have carefully read nu- 
merous statements from missionaries who at one 
time labored in that country. It is significant that 
not a single missionary favors recognition of the 
Red regime. From his high position in the world 
of international diplomacy and from their down- 
to-earth experiences with the Chinese people, Mr. 
Dulles and the missionaries are at one in their 
conclusion: Red China must not be recognized. 
Theirs is a principled realism. 


Forestalling a Future Depression 


A NE OF THE OFT-STRESSED reasons for assum- 
ing that a depression is less likely now than 
formerly,’ writes an economist,') “‘is that it is 
believed that the government in the face of declin- 
ing activity would promptly undertake counter- 
cyclical measures. 
money, unemployment insurance payments, and 
public works expenditures. It was hoped by many 
that a ‘shelf’ of public works would be built up 
in order to start public construction immediately 
in case of a decline in business. At the present 
moment, however, with some uncertainty about 
business trends, Congress, far from attempting 
to build up a backlog of public works, is engaged 

_ in a serious effort to reduce governmental spend- 
ing. Efforts to curb expenditures and reduce 
taxes cannot, of course, be disparaged; it is pos- 
sible that the income derived from lower taxes 
might be spent for consumers’ goods or invested 
_ in productive equipment in such a way as to stimu- 
late industrial activity. If, however, a recession 
should develop, the government would not be 
_ prepared to undertake a countercyclical program 
designed to stimulate industrial activity because 
H the legislation necessary would not have been 
_ adopted. Reliance upon the government to adopt 
_ policies to stimulate business activity may not, 


1) George W. Coleman, in “Weekly Business Sum- 
mary,” Mercantile Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo., March 28. 


These would include ‘easy’ 


LD 


therefore, be as valid as has been thought by some 
people. Obviously, this is not a criticism of at- 
tempts to adopt *efficient and economical govern- 
mental policies. But at the same time it is neces- 
sary to note that the pressure to reduce govern- 
mental expenditures may delay the adoption of 
governmental measures upon which many people 
are relying to forestall a future depression.” 

The question raised here is most valid: If we want 
to base our economic security on governmental measures, 
are we willing to assume the financial burden neces- 
sarily entailed in the form of higher taxes? To think 
and speak in terms of ever broader functions of the 
government, and at the same time to hope for tax re- 
ductions is to be at cross purposes. Hard economic 
facts are involved in this dilemma. In the prevailing 
climate of economic thinking there is little doubt as to 
how the dilemma will be resolved: by government action. 


But then let there be no outcry against mounting taxes. 
We virtually ask for them. 


The Effects of Monopoly 


N HONEST PROBE would reveal that monopoly 

control has caused a decline in the quality 
of many things outside popular song writing. It 
applies to book publishing, education, and the 
manufacturing of many essential products. 


A generation ago, America’s durable products 
and machines were the best on earth, designed to 
last a long time. But today, everything from 
houses and automobiles to household appliances, 
furniture and electrical gadgets, are attractive to 
look at, yet far shoddier and are semi-durable— 
meaning they are so designed to wear out and 
‘“Sjunkify fast’—so more can be sold. The old 
durable electric refrigerator that worked twenty 
years almost without any repairs today is a museum 
piece; and most of the many companies which 
competed in these various fields have either been 
liquidated or else have been absorbed into a 
comparatively few large, inter-locked holding 
companies which exercise almost monopolistic 
controls over the market and the advertising out- 
lets for the best sale of such products. 

If we continue to ignore the degenerating in- 
fluences upon American life, character, inventive- 
ness and individualism the monopolists in many 
fields exert, we may wake up one of these days to 
learn we have lost our preeminence in the many 
fields where we have so long exerted leadership 
at home and abroad. 


St. Louis Labor Tribune, Aug. 1, 1957 
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Contemporary Opinion 


EISURE IS NOT NECESSARILY inactivity. Its pur- 
IE pose is to equip men better spiritually as well 
as physically for the living of their life in a more 
human and a more Christian manner. Men utilize 
leisure best who use it in thought, in useful read- 
ing, in prayer, and in quiet activities that do not 
tire but give the mind that rest and that oppor- 
tunity of reviewing their daily life that is so 
necessary in the rush of modern life. Leisure 
should be full, not empty. It should be more a 
preparation for life than an escape from it. 


The Southern Cross 
Cape Town, S. A., June 12 


Unity is one of the distinguishing marks of 
the Church. This unity extends beyond the 
confines of doctrine, morals and discipline. It is 
inherent in the membership of the Church. There 
is no body of men and women in all the world 
which is more intimately united than the members 
of the Catholic Church. Together they constitute 
the Mystical Body of Christ. .. 


Now, in spite of this genuine unity there is 
no body of men and women having a common life 
and purpose which, at least in one sense, is so 
poorly organized. There are some who will ob- 
ject and say that we are overorganized. That 
contention can be both true and false. It is true 
if we speak only of our spiritual life; it is true 
if we speak only of our parishes organized for 
divine worship and the administration of the 
sacraments; it is true if we speak only of our re- 
ligious societies with their spiritual conferences, 
retreats, novenas and missions. But it is far from 
the truth if we speak of their influence and ef- 
fective action as Christians in all those things 
which concern our social and public life. Our 
Catholic men and women too often have no forum 
in which they can discuss their mutual problems, 
and no effective program of action to implement 
their ideals. 


ARCHBISHOP Karu J. ALTER, in 
“Catholic Lay Organizations’ 
Function and Structure” (NCWC) 


When M. Khrushchev, in the televised inter- 
view, spoke of a withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from Eastern Europe that could be made if 
American and British troops were at the same 
time withdrawn in the West, he was not merely 
inventing a talking-point to appeal to American 
audiences, but was putting forward a proposal to 
which the Soviet Union feels itself in any event 
compelled. Nor was he putting it forward for 
the first time. For the events of the last eight 
months in Hungary and Poland inevitably mean 
that the day is approaching when Soviet military 
withdrawal behind the Russian frontiers is the 
only alternative to, first, a much more wide- 
spread and therefore more terrible repressive war 
than that fought last autumn in Hungary, and 
then, it might be, a general war, with the rest 
of the world not able again to watch passively. 


Before last autumn any Soviet talk about a 
reduction or withdrawal of their armies in Eastern 
Europe could be disregarded, because it was well 


enough understood that what was really meant. 


was the changing of uniforms, the designation 
of armies as People’s Police, and similar sub- 
terfuges of which there was already sufficient ex- 
perience. But the events of last autumn changed 
the whole prospect. Subterfuges of that kind 
then ceased to have any point, and the satellite 
armies of the Warsaw Pact ceased to be reliable 
auxiliaries in Russian eyes. The Russians certainly 
do not want to find themselves again in the posi- 
tion in which they found themselves in Hungary 
last autumn; and it is clear that they will be in 
that position, and on a more serious scale, if they 
attempt to check the currents that are now running 
so strongly in Poland. 


The Tablet, London, June 8 


—— 


Education today is focused on externalities. 
The number of teachers and classrooms, the 
quantity of equipment and the length of time 
unwilling children are kept at school, take the 


place of ideals and quality. And although it may 


a a_i S. 
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seem an impossible feat to try to transform this 
system, the fact is that life itself is creative when 
not constrained or regulated. Many parents 
realize the mistakes that were made in their own 
lives and are desperately anxious to rectify them 
in the case of their children. Their most urgent 
need is for freedom in the choice of schools. If 
the State, instead of entering the field of educa- 
tion, were to pay a per-pupil amount for educa- 
tion to the schools of the parents’ choice, a new 
orientation of civilization would undoubtedly fol- 
low. Pupils would soon be quitting bad schools, 
and poor teachers would be fired for letting their 
schools down. The solution of one of the great 
problems of the time, namely the renaissance of 
qualitative values, is perhaps as simple as that. 


RALPH COURTNEY in 
Threefold, May-June, 1957 


Stalin’s Impertalistic policy towards the races 
within Soviet Russia was indirectly encouraged 
by the West, first by the fact that their constant 
use of the name Russia plays into the hands of 
the Kremlin by helping the public to forget the 
existence of the many other races in the U.S.S.R. 


From the day when Lenin launched a series. 


of wars against these races, to whom the Bolshe- 
viks had promised independence, the West as a 
whole has never taken the slightest interest in 
their plight. Nor has the East. Nehru waxes 
eloquent on the evils of colonialism, but is silent 
on the infinite evils of Russian colonialism. 


During the Second World War, Stalin resolved 
on the racial extermination of natives of the 
Chechen, Ingush, Balkarian, Karachav, Crimean 
Tartar and Don Kalmyk countries. ‘The whole 
population of these countries was to be arrested 
and transported to Siberia....The NKVD forces 
(in charge of the operations) were being sup- 
plied by the Anglo-American military represen- 
tatives on the Persian frontier with Studebaker 
trucks and field commissariat to transport the 
victims. “That these representatives did not know 
why they wanted this transport so urgently is 
impossible,’ said Gardinashvili.” 


Sirk ARNOLD LUNN, in 
The Southern Cross, 
Cape Town, S. Africa, July 24 


Li, 


Careful analyses of Bolshevism have always 
agreed on the fact that Bolshevism is in no 
way a sudden startling novelty, but rather, at 
bottom, “the hidden, secret philosophy of bour- 
geois society” itself, brought out into the open 
and expressed, as in the doctrine, for example, 
of the primacy of economic activity; that the East 
makes formal and explicit what the West actually 
at heart believes in; that we “in our justified fight 
against the Soviet slave state are hampered by one 
thing,’ namely, the fact that our own society is 
oriented in the same direction. 


These three statements were drawn at random 
from three sources: a historic-critical work on 
Bolshevism, a report of a prisoner, and a pamphlet 
on freedom. ‘They are compressed, of course, but 
they still make it clear that any attempt at an 
intellectual confrontation with Bolshevism is a 
matter of some complexity. 


J. PIEPER, in “Knowledge and Freedom”, 
Review of Politics, April 1957 


What do we mean by this protean term: 
wisdom of ages? Here M. Marrou, an erudite 
historian and a sensitive man, is of great 
help. Education in Greek, Hellenistic, Roman, 
and even early Christian times was built, he writes, 
on the “unified collection of great masterpieces 
existing as the recognized basis of the scale of 
values.” The knowledge of the poets and the 
philosophers, the use of their sayings, the quota- 
tion of time-honored lines from Homer and Pindar, 
from Sophocles and Plato, were the indispensable 
equipment of an educated man, a cultured mind, 
a good conversationalist. A bookish learning, the 
educators-for-change might say; but as Marrou 
remarks, in these books a whole world was repre- 
sented; the schoolchild and the adult, the citizen 
and the magistrate could, with equal profit, use 
the outstanding works of antiquity for gathering 
information on a variety of matters and for dis- 
cussing the problems of humankind therein ex- 
plored. 

THOMAS MOLNAR, 
The Commonweal, July 12 


“The truly spiritual-minded person does not 
ignore responsibilities in the temporal order.” 
(1957 Lenten Pastoral of Cardinal Gilroy of 
Melbourne) 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


The Sword of the Spirit 


| Eade, The Tablet of London we gather a late 
report on the progress of one of England’s 
more successful lay movements. We learn that 
Archbishop Godfrey presided and delivered an 
address on June 28, at the most recent Annual 
General Meeting of the Sword of the Spirit. Dur- 
ing the decade 1940-1950, he said, the Sword of 
the Spirit achieved much of what Cardinal Hins- 
ley had in mind at the time of its foundation. 
Cardinal Griffin, however, ‘‘considered that the 
times had changed, and that a new directive should 
be given to the movement inaugurated by his 
predecessor.” “It is not my intention,” His Grace 
continued, “to depart in any way from the direc- 
tive given by my predecessor. It is quite true 
that, in the ten years already mentioned, many 
changes had occurred, and the outlook of the 
people -in this island was different from that of 
the war years. I believe that as we became more 
and more aware of the importance of the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body, there was, side by side with 
that awareness, also a development in the minds 
of many of our fellow-countrymen who do not 
share our faith.... Amongst all of us here is, in- 
deed, a greater awareness of the universality of 
the Church, and I think this awareness has grown 
in large measure through the influence of two 
world wars, when so many of our people, caught 
up in the conflicts, saw other lands and realized 
that their horizon had been rather limited to their 
own island.... 


“Side by side with the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body which gives us a better realization of our 
purpose in life, there is in the minds of so many 
non-Catholics a growing understanding of the uni- 


Procedure 


Action 


versality of the Church. I know quite well the role 
which the Sword of the Spirit is endeavoring to 
fulfill now in its second period of life. Since 
1950 I have followed its work and read its pam- 
phlets, and I think it is doing much good, ‘to 
create an informed and active public opinion on 
international questions’.... Your pamphlets and 
conferences are a reflection of the life of 
the Church, of which Catholics should know 
More. ee 


Members of the executive committee reported 
on the different phases of the Sword’s work dur- 
ing the past year: the establishment of a Standing 
Committee on Africa, the arrangement of many 
lectures, study days and similar functions, and the 
work for schools, especially in preparing children 
who were to attend the Central Hall conference 
of the Council for Education in World Citizenship. 
An aggregate circulation of nearly 100,000 had 
been attained during the year by the Sword’s pub- 
lications, including the bi-monthly Catholic Inter- 
national Outlook. ‘The translation of the Ency- 
clical on “The Future of Africa” was selling in 
large numbers, as was the leaflet, Apartheid in 
the Churches; considerable numbers of both of 
these had been sent to Africa, and members of the 
Hierarchy in South Africa had written to express 
appreciation. Reference was also made to the 
ceaseless correspondence in which the Sword en- | 
gages with people who write from all over the 
world to seek information on questions of the day. 
This information service had been used by a num- 
ber of Catholic newspapers overseas, as well as 
by clergy and laity in this country and abroad. 


Mr. Christopher Hollis is chairman of the Sword 
of the Spirit. 


... We should like to point out how beneficial 
silence is, not only for health, nervous equilibrium, 
and intellectual work, but especially in aiding men 
to live in perfection and nobility. Exterior silence 
is certainly not enough to introduce the delicate 
spirit into more elevated regions, but it prepares 
the way. It prompts men to exercise great efforts 


in the spiritual life; it inspires them to listen to the 


mysterious voice of God Himself, Who is present _ 


in the soul of His creatures and desires to com- 
municate His blessings to him. (Pope Pius XII 
to the Italian Anti-Noise League, December 11, 
1956) ; 
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Eighteenth American Liturgical Week 


NAUGURATED IN 1940, liturgical weeks have 

been held annually in North America since 
that time. These assemblies, which regularly at- 
tract large numbers of clerical, religious and lay 
delegates, were originally restricted to the United 
States. In late years Catholics of Canada have 
become associated with this movement to the ex- 
tent that the 1956 meetings were held in London, 
Ontario. The sponsoring agency is the North 
American Liturgical Conference. 


In the formative years of the Conference the 
Benedictine Order in the U. S. was the great 
guiding force. Members of that Order held the 
various offices in the Conference. As time and 
experience tended to indicate, however, the fur- 
therance of the objectives of the Conference could 
better be served by having the officers chosen from 
the clergy at large. Some offices were wisely 
made accessible to competent lay people. It is 
certainly to the credit of the Conference that within 
the past decade four distinguished members of 
the American Hierarchy consented to serve as its 
president. 


Although the Benedictine Order no longer fos- 
ters the North American Liturgical Conference in 
the manner in which it did originally, the sons of 


St. Benedict continue to play a leading role in its’ 


functions and in the shaping of its destinies. 
Occasionally, the Conference conducts its weeks at 
one of our Benedictine monasteries. St. Meinrad’s 
Abbey was host to the annual sessions some years 
ago. It was in keeping with tradition, therefore, 
that the recent Eighteenth Liturgical Week hold 
its sessions at another Benedictine foundation, St. 
John’s Abbey and College in Collegeville, Minn., 
which is observing its centenary this year. 


Among the three thousand participants in this 
year’s liturgical week were eight members of the 
Hierarchy. Due undoubtedly to the theme of the 
conclave—‘‘Catholic Education as Formation in 

_ Christ,” representation of our teaching Religious 
was particularly large. By way of a departure 
_ from the pattern of most previous liturgical weeks, 
_ the emphasis this year was on the smaller type of 
_ meetings which provided opportunity for discus- 
sion. Sixteen such panel meetings, or workshops, 
were conducted by leading liturgists and educa- 
‘tors. There were comparatively few large meet- 
ings and lengthy addresses. 

Participants in the Eighteenth Liturgical Week 
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were enthusiastic in their praise of the spirit which 
prevaded throughout the days of the assembly. 
They found the monastic setting and atmosphere 
so much more conducive to serious deliberation 
than is the customary hotel environment. They 
also were loud in their praise of the hospitality 
afforded by the monks of St. John’s. Veterans 
in the U. S. liturgical apostolate had a special rea- 
son for considering Collegeville a happy choice 
for the conference. They remember those two 
outstanding leaders, Abbot Alcuin Deutsch and 
Dom Virgil Michel, both from St. John’s Abbey, 
who made such outstanding contributions to the 
liturgical movement in its important initial stages. 
The memorial tribute paid to these two great 
monks in the course of the conference in College- 
ville was most appropriate indeed. 


The Liturgical Conference and the liturgical 
movement generally have come a long way since 
the days of Dom Virgil. Even the most enthusias- 
tic apostles of the movement could not have be- 
lieved that in such a relatively short time we would 
enjoy so cherished an objective as the restored 
Holy Week, to mention only one of the several 
outstanding benefits of the liturgical renaissance. 
On the other hand, so much still remains to be 
done, particularly by way of acquainting the vast 
majority of our priests, religious and laity with the 
true nature of the liturgy itself and the need for 
more active participation. In spite of what the 
Holy See has said and done in recent years to re- 
store the liturgy to its proper place of importance 
in the lives of all people, it continues generally to 
be regarded as an unwanted, or at least misun- 
derstood, stepchild in our spiritual economy. 
Hence the continuing need for the Liturgical Con- 
ference and its annual rallies. 


Perhaps the time has come to conduct liturgical 
congresses on a narrower scale—on a diocesan or 
provincial basis. Admittedly the programs of such 
mectings would be less elaborate. But they would 
make it possible for many more among the clergy 
and the laity to participate. Too many priests and 
people have not yet been touched by the liturgical 
movement even at this late date. 


Civil rights is an issue that must be set- 
tled religiously, and can never be settled po- 
litically. To love thy neighbor must be in the 
heart to bear fruit, no matter how it is written 
into the law. (The Malist) 
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The Church and Immigration 


Be RECESSING for the remainder of the 
year, Congress passed an emergency immigra- 
tion bill, the most recent in a series since 1948, for 
the relief of various categories of refugees. This 
bill is the most modest of all such acts of Congress 
in regard to the number of those who will be 
benefitted—some 50,000. Yet it is a merciful act 
on the part of our government in that the principal 
objective of the law is to reunite members of 
families. 

The Catholic Church in the U. S., through Cath- 
olic Relief Services—NCWC, will actively par- 
ticipate in this new immigration venture, even as 
it has played a leading role in resettling thousands 
of refugees who have come to our shores under 
previous legislation of this kind. Lest there be 
any among us who might be unmindful of our 
obligations in this regard, we refer to pointed 
statements made by our Holy Father not many 
weeks ago. The migration of peoples must al- 
ways find Catholics actively interested. 

His Holiness said that emigration from Catholic 
countries may well be part of a divine plan to 
plant “nursery gardens of Christianity” in areas 
where the faith is unknown. Addressing one 
hundred and fifty Italian diocesan representa- 
tives who had come to Rome to discuss emigra- 
tion problems, the Pope said that the Church could 
not tolerate any repetition of “the sordid and 
depressing spectacle” of emigration conditions of 
the last century. 

The Pontiff’s 4,000-word speech took the form 
of an instruction as he told the emigration officials 
of the underlying principles and cautions that 
should go into their study of the care of Italian 
emigres. He said that emigration work is so 
important now that it deserves the utmost efforts 
and collaboration of the most competent people, 
even if it is necessary to take them from other 
work. 

Warning of some pitfalls encountered when 
people migrate to a strange country, the Pope said: 

“Wherever the receiving country might intend 
to promote the so-called assimilation of foreigners, 
the missionary must make every effort to prevent 
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this from taking place at the expense of natural 
rights and to the detriment of religious and moral 
values. 

“He will take care to see that laborers do not 
become the objects of unlawful profiteering and 
he will exhort (the emigrants) to respect princi- 
ples established by law. 

“On the other hand, he will apply himself to 
instilling in the minds of the immigrants full 
realization of what they owe to the nation of which 
they are the guests.” 

Pope Pius recalled that the maxim of being all 
things to all men has been called the daily prin- 
ciple of every apostolate. This is particularly so 
in the case of the emigration worker, he said, 
since he deals with people who are lacking in 
everything and look for help of every kind. 

The Pope continued: “A supernatural love for 
souls, as similar as possible in its vastness, intensity 
and unselfishness to that of the Divine Shep- 
herd ... will concentrate and enhance the natural 
feeling of sympathy toward your countrymen... . 

“From this fountain of charity you will derive 
the guidance for choosing the means to use per- 
severance in facing your task and caution in regard 
to contact with local religious or civil authorities 
and with employers. Also you will learn that 
conduct which guarantees the stable effectiveness 
of any serious organization.” 

In his reference to past practice concerned with 
emigration and immigration, the Pope noted that 
in the last century great throngs of persons were 
hearded onto ships as slaves had been, and were 
deprived of even the most basic help, neglected 
and scorned on their arrival and often allowed to 
die from privation and illness. The Church must 
not allow such things to happen again, he said. 

The Pope also stated: ‘The phenomenon of 
modern emigration undoubtedly follows its own 
laws. But it is proper to divine wisdom to make 
use of human events—even events which are some- 
times tragic—to put into effect patterns of sal- 
vation for the benefit of mankind in general. 

“Thus humble colonies of Christian workers can 
become nursery gardens of Christianity in those 
places where it has never penetrated or where 
perhaps its meaning has been lost.” 


Opposition to Catholicism as a basis for 
unity among Protestants was rejected at a 
— convention of a World Council of Churches group 
in Oberlin, Ohio. This represents a Christian 


approach to the great problem of improving rela- 


tions between Catholics and Protestants in our 


country. 


; 
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Education in U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. 


ONSIDERABLE CONCERN has been aroused in 

educational circles in the United States during 
the last several years because of the known fact 
that more engineers have graduated annually from 
Russia schools than from our schools. A pertinent 
comment, which should allay any unwarranted 
concern over this fact, is contained in an inter- 
view. A well-informed individual, conversant 
with conditions within Russia, was asked the ques- 
tion: ‘Has education been more widespread under 
the communist regime than before?” The answer: 
“Quantitatively, there certainly has been an in- 
crease. More people are being taught how to 
read and write, and there has also been an in- 
crease on the university level. But at the same 
time there has been a great narrowing of outlook, 
considerable specialization. There has been no 
qualitative improvement. For example, you now 
find excellent Soviet engineers who do not write 
Russian grammatically.” 


A native of the United States, Mr. Eric Johnston, who 
has been President Eisenhower's envoy to the Middle 
East, made something of a similar observation. During 
a commencement address in June, Mr. Johnston declared 
that it was high time to recognize “the generalist as 
well as the specialist as absolutely vital to our society.” 
He said he doubted any serious consequences to this 
country if it failed to produce as many engineers as did 
the Soviet Union. The Kremlin’s educational goal, he 
asserted, was ‘‘intellectual slavery that would teach men 
to build a nuclear reactor, but not to explode and 
atomize tyranny.” 


Radioactive Substances—A Health and 
Safety Problem 


HE U. S. BUREAU OF STANDARDS estimates that 
+ there are now about 500,000 Americans work- 
ing with radioactive substances of one kind or 
another. In addition to the major government 
agencies, there are over 4,000 other establishments 
using radioactive radioisotopes. Thus, the use of 
dangerous radioactive materials is no longer solely 
in the hands of authoritative government estab- 
lishments operating under a uniform set of se- 
curity and safety regulations, but is now spread 
throughout the length and breadth of the nation 
nong private organizations that operate under 
varying rules and regulations. 


‘tion, salvaging and photography. 


REVIEW 


To guard against runaway nuclear reactors or the 
accidental release of fission products from a reactor, and 
to protect employes in a factory and near-by residents 
from excessive radiation, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has passed a number of regulations, including the 
following: 

1. Each licensee or his staff must have suitable train- 

ing or experience to possess and use the material. 
. His equipment and facilities must be adequate 


to protect health and minimize danger to life 
and property. 


i) 


3. The location of the proposed use must be suit- 
able for the purpose. 


4. He may use the material or facility only for a 
purpose authorized in his license. 


3. He may not transfer the material or facility ex- 
cept to persons authorized to receive it. 


A New Industry 


ODERN MAN HAS EXPLORED the inside of the 

earth and has gone into the spaces above. 
Now he is exploring the depths of seas and rivers. 
Thus skin-diving is an avocation and business 
that has been developing in recent years. It was 
originally conceived for war purposes—demoli- 
An army of 
amateurs now use it for spear fishing, exploring 
and photographing areas below the surfaces of 
oceans, seas, lakes and rivers. 


About thirty million dollars a year is now 
going toward manufacturing diving equipment. 
About 1950, skin-diving clubs began to spring up 
throughout the country. Magazines covering the 
subject began publication. Numerous YMCA 
centers began conducting courses in skin-diving. 
One of the largest of these in New York City 
turned out 175 divers last year. , 


There are two types of divers: those known merely 
as skin-divers and those called “‘scubas.” The former 
use the rudimentary tools, such as snorkels, masks and 
flippers; their activity is usually limited to depths of 
thirty-five feet or less. “Scubas” get their name from 
using a self-contained under-water breathing apparatus. 
They have a diving lung strapped on their backs which 
enables them to stay under water for long periods and 
to descend to greater depths. They also use a rubber 
suit in cold water. 

It is estimated that about. 100,000 persons in this 
country now own the rudimentary equipment. All in 
the skin-diving materials industry agree that this form 
of diving is growing in popularity. 
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International Anti-Communist Congresses 


ec SIGNIFICANT INTERNATIONAL conferences, 
with the general aim of opposing the world- 
wide spread of Communism, were held in the 
spring, the one in Saigon, Vietnam, and the other 
in Lima, Peru. 

The Third Congress of the Asian Peoples’ Anti- 
Communist League convened in Saigon, March 27 
to April 1. China, the Philippines and Vietnam 
are members of the League’s newly established 
council. Participating in the Congress were repre- 
sentatives of the eight original members of the 
APACL (founded in Korea, June, 1954)—the 
Republics of China, Korea and Vietnam, Thailand, 
The Philippines, Ryukyus, Hongkong and Macao 
—and representatives from Turkey, Pakistan, 
Australia, New Zealand, Laos, Burma and Singa- 
pore. The latter countries are expected to join 
the League. Observer delegates attended from 
Indonesia, Greece, W. Germany and the National 
Alliance of Russian Solidarists (NTS). The dele- 
gates were welcomed and entertained at a recep- 
tion by President Ngo Dinh Diem of Vietnam. 


In its Declaration, the APACL Congress labeled 
neutrality as a communist device which “‘leads to com- 
munization and self-destruction,” and urged “‘all those 
nations in Asia which have already fallen into the 
neutralist trap or are on the verge of falling into it, 
to wake up as soon as possible and retrace their steps, 
so that they may align themselves with us and ensure 
their own salvation by joining the anti-Communist 
struggle.” 


The League also voiced determined opposition to 
the seating of the puppet Peiping regime in the United 
Nations, and called for the expulsion of the Soviet 
Union from that international body. 


Representatives from nineteen Latin American 
countries—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Co- 
lombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Uruguay, Venezuela—took part in the 3rd Cong- 
tess of the Inter-American Confederation for De- 
fense of the Continent, April 10-14, in Lima, 
Peru. Special guest delegates attended from the 
National Alliance of Russia Solidarists (NTS) 
and the Asian Peoples’ Anti-Communist League. 
Dr. Manuel Prado, President of Peru, greeted the 
delegates and was their host at a reception. 

The chief problems discussed were: the Soviet 
Union as the base of international Communist 
activities; Soviet penetration of Latin America; 
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measures to eliminate the Soviet threat. Coor- 
dination of anti-Communist activities on an 1n- 
ternational scale was stressed, as also were domes- 
tic measures for raising the standard of living 
of the people, improvement in economic, social 
and cultural fields, and the importance of edu- 
cation. 


The Lima Declaration, issued on the final day of the 
Congress, emphasized the necessity of arousing the 
conscience and the understanding of the people, es- 
pecially the youth, to the problem of Communism, and 
of preserving democracy and freedom by fighting those 
political forces which, under the guise of anti-Com- 
munism, establish dictatorial systems. 


Plans of the Congress, which maintains a permanent 
secretariat in Mexico, include: 1) an inter-American 
organization of anti-Communist newspapermen; 2) a 
special commission to study the internal situation in 
Bolivia and the degree of Soviet infiltration; 3) pres- 
sure on governments to break diplomatic relations with 
the USSR and its satellites; 4) closer contact and co- 
operation among the Confederacion Inter-Americana, 
the NTS and the Asian Peoples’ Anti-Communist 
League. It was also agreed to invite representatives 
of the United States and Canada to participate in the 
work of CIADC. 


Triple Threat in Africa: Islam, Communism 


and Nationalism 


XTREME NATIONALISM, Communism and the 
expansion of Islam are the major threats to 
the Church in Africa, according to Cardinal 
Costantini, former secretary of the Sacred Con- 
gregation for the Propagation of the Faith, in an 
article in L’Osservatore Romano, Vatican City 
daily. The article stressed the importance of the 
recent encyclical on the missions issued by the 
Pope. 
In his encyclical, Fidez Donum, the Holy Father 
emphasized the need for increased efforts in the 
mission field, particularly Africa. at 


Commenting on the danger of nationalism there, — 
Cardinal Costantini said it was increased by the — 
infiltration of Communism. Communism, he 
said, “conceals its poison behind the labels of 
national independence and of freedom from the 
real or imaginary exploitation of labor and local | 
resources.” He warned that the Soviet Union has 
sent its best men to Africa, where they are exercis- 
ing considerable influence. F 
~ The expansion of Islam is being backed by large 
sums of money. The Cardinal reported that the 
late Aga Khan, the extremely wealthy head of a 
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Moslem sect, had opened eighty-seven mosques 
and eighty-two Koran schools in East Africa in 


the past ten years. The Koran is the Moslem 
holy book. 


Referring to the development of Catholicism in 
Africa since the turn of the century, the Cardinal 
said that, although the results achieved are en- 
couraging, ‘the missionary surge suffers from a 
great shortage of priests and a lack of material 
means.” Recalling that in Africa the number of 
Catholics grows at the rate of almost one million 
a year, he observed that the relatively small num- 
ber of missionaries is out of proportion to this 
huge increase. In Central Africa a priest may 
often find himself responsible for the spiritual 
welfare of five, six or seven times the number of 
Catholics cared for by a European priest. 


Quoting figures to underline the increase in the 
number of faithful, Cardinal Costantini said that in 
Africa south of the Sahara, Catholics now total 
17,800,000 as against 457,000 in 1901. In addition, 
there are 2,900,000 catechumens. ‘These figures refer 
to a total population of 144,000,000 and do not include 
the countries of North Africa: Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunisia, Libya, Egypt, the Northern part of Sudan, 
Eritrea, Somaliland and Ethiopia. The prelate further 
observed that in the same areas there are now 84,700,000 
pagans, 27,000,000 Moslems and 11,600,000 Prot- 
estants. 


Foundations in the U.S. 


ODAY IN THE UNITED STATES there are more 
than 7,000 philanthropic foundations which 
exist solely for the purpose of giving away money. 
The rise and development of these foundations 
stem from the nature of the American economy 
today. Excessive federal income and inheritance 
taxes which are actually confiscatory and absorb 
large estates in their entirety, have been the major 
factor in the increase in the number of founda- 
tions. Individuals and families, unwilling to yield 
- their estates to the government, set up tax exempt 
foundations which are staffed by scholars and 
specialists in the fields to which the philantrophists 
wish to contribute. A desire to put money to work 
for the good of others is another reason induc- 
ing people to establish foundations. 


f ~The Rockefeller Foundation, set up in 1913, 
_ was the first. Although the pioneer in this field, 
it is outranked today in the size of resources by 
the Ford Foundation. Henry Ford had an idea 
which proved successful: to mass-produce cars 
while paying his workers a wage tate that would 
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enable them to become his customers. This idea 
has ultimately permeated all of American industry. 
The wealth gained by this plan is being applied 
in virtually every field of endeavor that can be 
of benefit to mankind. 


Today there are thousands of foundations in our 
country serving many and varied purposes. The bene- 
ficiaries are often people outside the U. S. The projects 
espoused are sometimes quite narrow, sometimes very 
broad. An example of the latter is the promotion of 
international peace—the object of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion. Sometimes unworthy and even harmful causes 
have been known to benefit from our foundations. Some 
yeats ago a Congressional committee investigated charges 
that the resources of a certain fund were being used to 
further Communism in our country. 


U. S. Industries in Belgium 


BAG 150 UNITED STATES business and manu- 

facturing concerns are now established in 
Belgium. Some industries, like the Ford Motor 
Co., have flourished in that country for many 
years. Within recent years, however, the num- 
ber of U. S. industries in Belgium has increased 
greatly, due in large measure to inducements by 
the Belgium Government, which, since 1954, in- 
clude some fiscal aid and tax exemptions. 


The government maintains the Belgian Indus- 
trial Information Service in New York which 
aids industries in counseling, marketing and or- 
ganizational details, in assistance in choice of plant 
location and in providing a special information 
service which was started late in 1954. Other 
advantages which appeal to our industries are 
moderate taxation, a stable government, an ex- 
ceptionally sound currency, a favorable geograph- 
ical location, a thriving foreign trade and pros- 
perous local market, excellent transportation facilt- 
ties, efficient communication and financing sys- 
tems, and a ready supply of skilled labor. All 
these inducements are largely responsible for the 
fact that in less than three years since 1954 nearly 
fifty U. S. establishments have been organized in 
Belgium. 

The U. S. enterprises now functioning in Belgium 
embrace fifteen broad fields, including automotive 
assembly, construction, management and consultant en- 
terprises, and manufacturing of metals, plastics, chemicals 
and electronics. American concerns active in these fields 
in Belgium are Procter and Gamble, International Busi- 


ness Machines, Bell Telephone, National Cash Register, 
Parke-Davis and other leading enterprises. ' : 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE IN ROME, 1859-1955 
CRITICISM AND SUPPLEMENT 


I. 


HE CENTENNIAL OF THE American College 

in Rome will occur in 1959. Obviously in 
preparation for this centennial is the publication 
of Father Robert McNamara’s book, The Amert- 
can College in Rome.*) 

This history of the American College in Rome 
evidences tremendous work on the part of its 
author in utilizing not only available secondary 
works, but also original source material in arch- 
diocesan and diocesan as well as other archives. 
He was especially fortunate in working through 
papers of former students in the form of letters 
and diaries. He was also able to interview former 
students and staff officers of the American Col- 
lege in Rome. Periodical literature and newspa- 
pers were carefully combed for pertinent material. 
No matter how laborious this research must have 
been, it was evidently undertaken, sustained and 
concluded as a labor of love. 

Father McNamara’s history of the American 
College in Rome runs to 858 pages, including 
Notes, a special bibliographical note, appendices 
and an index. The exceptional length of this 
college history is partly due to the successive phases 
of the history of the Papacy and Italy, and even 
of world history through which the college in 
Rome passed in the course of its own history. 
These backgrounds are common to every con- 
temporary college of this kind in Rome, and so 
are not really a part of the history of the American 
College, although it is necessary at least to sketch 
such backgrounds in brief but sufficient detail 
to give the actual situation in which the College 
had to function in Rome through changing times. 

Another item that swells the size of the book 
is the chronicle of the long line of visitors, mostly 
members of the American Hierarchy. This chron- 
icle also is not really a part of the history of the 
College itself. Though such visits are incidental, 
they naturally have a psychological effect on the 
student body. However, at times they must be 
more disturbing than helpful. 


ae oe Press, Rochester, N. Y., 1957, 858 p., 
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If this long list of visitors might mislead the 
reader into an exaggerated notion of the import- 
ance of the American College in Rome, the actual 
number of students, though fluctuating, reveals 
the College for what it actually was for many 
years—a very small establishment. It began with 
only twelve students in 1859; and.in 1866 the 
whole student body numbered only twenty-eight. 
While the registration was up to fifty in 1870, it 
shrunk again to twenty-eight in 1872, and to only 
twenty-three in 1877. In 1884 the number of 
students rose to fifty-four and to seventy in 1915; 
but the total was only forty-nine in 1917. 

The small number of students in all this time 
put a real seminary curriculum with a sufficient 
staff for the American Roman College out of 
question. In fact, the College was not a self- 
contained seminary as seminaries are in the United 
States. In reality, it was merely a residence for 
seminarians who, during most of the institution’s 
existence, went to the Urban College of Propa- 
ganda for the main classes with supplementary 
training in liturgy, chant and the spiritual life 
given in the American College itself. When the 
Catholic Church in the United States was released 
from Propaganda, arrangements were made for 
the students to attend the Gregorian University 
under the Jesuits for their principal professional 
seminary classes. 

In an epilogue (p. 682) Father McNamara ex- 
plains the sterility of the theological and_philo- 
sophical doctorates gained by the American College 
students, when there is question of “pure scholar- 
ship,” by alleging that “the typical American — 
priest, like the typical American layman, has a 
penchant for the practical.’ Whatever truth 
there may be in this statement, there is no doubt 
that in the United States of America the standing © 
of universities is judged mainly by the contribu- 
tions made to human knowledge in pure scholar- 
ship. Father McNamara’s allegation does not get 
down to the real reason for the sterility of con- 
tributions to knowledge by alumni of the American 
College in Rome. The obvious explanation is in- 
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sinuated by Father McNamara’s two lists of 
Alumni in Appendix C (pp. 800-850): (1) Un- 
dergraduate Department 1859-1955 (p. 801-847) 
and (2) Graduate Department 1933-1955 (pp. 
848-850. In plain terms this means that students, 
at least before 1933, had only an undergraduate 
doctorate in theology and philosophy, for which 
the preparation fell short of training for produc- 
tive postgraduate work. Exceptions serve only to 
prove the rule. 


This fact also helps to understand the failure 
of repeated attempts made “‘to secure recognition 
from American university accrediting associations 
for Roman theological degrees of American stu- 
dents in order to qualify them for teaching and 
other educational work on returning home.” Fa- 
ther McNamara gives information in Note 17, p. 
781, on the vain attempts made toward this end. 


II. 


The second half of the nineteenth century, at 
the end of the first decade of which the American 
College in Rome was established, proved to be a 
period when controversial issues deeply affected 
the Catholic Church in the United States. There 
was no controversy in regard to the definition of 
the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary by Pope Pius LX in 1854. For, in 1846-47, 
the Catholic Church in the United States changed 
its patronage from the glorious Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin to her Immaculate Conception. 


_ There was controversy, however, when Pius IX 
planned to define Papal Infallibility in the Vatican 
Council of 1870, despite the fact that the Second 
Plenary Council of Baltimore in 1866 had followed 
the Chapter on the teaching authority of the 
‘Hierarchy in union with the Pope with a Chapter 
on the teaching authority of the Pope alone, for 
which words of Pius IX were cited as authority. 
Nevertheless, Kenrick’s textbook of dogmatic 
theology in the United States declared “not pleas- 
ing that method of speaking of the Pope as be- 
ing infallible by himself alone.” Nothing of this 
‘opinion was manifested when Bishop McQuaid 
with nineteen other American Bishops signed a 
petition of twenty-seven prelates from English- 
_ speaking countries, asking the Pope not to submit 
the question of Papal Infallibility to the Counci! 
for definition. The reasons they alleged were 
extrinsic: (1) manifestation of a lack of union 
and unanimity amongst Bishops in the discussion; 
(2) alienation of prospective converts; and (3) 
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difficulties resulting in the work of the ministry 
and perhaps the entire loss of the fruits of the 
Vatican Council to non-Catholics. 


Although there is no explicit mention of Ken- 
tick’s textbook of dogmatic theology in Bishop 
McQuaid’s observations to the Vatican Council 
against defining Papal Infallibility, Kenrick was 
undoubtedly included in his reference to writers 
when he spoke of what was done by them in the 
United States as well as by pastors of souls in 
sermons in this matter. He said that they were 
“not accustomed to speak of this thing except 
perhaps to say: It is a question amongst theo- 
logians, etc.” 


Bishop McQuaid’s observations against defining 
Papal Infallibility, as proposed in the schema of 
the Council, are printed in the 51st Volume of 
Mansi’s Collection of the Councils, column 1051 
sq., No. 130. When Father Browne, archivist 
and assistant professor of history in the Catholic 
University, edited (p. 4) Bishop McQuaid’s let- 
ters from the Vatican Council to Father James 
Early, Rector of St. Patrick’s Cathedral in Roches- 
ter, N. Y (CHR. Jan. 1956, pp. 408-441), he did 
not mention the observations against defining 
Papal Infallibility submitted by Bishop McQuaid 
to the Council. I, therefore, take the opportunity 
to give an English translation of what Bishop 


“McQuaid is reported to have observed to the 


Council: 


“Only that shall be had of faith which is 
accepted always, everywhere, and by all. 
However, the Church in practice adumbrated 
an opinion contrary to .infallibility till the 
tenth century. Hardly one genuine text of the 
Fathers is found in which the doctrine pro- 
posed in the schema is clearly expressed. Is 
it not surprising that texts of Scripture cited 
today to evince the thesis of the schema, are 
not explained anywhere by the Fathers in such 
a sense. What shall I say of Honorius con- 
demned as a heretic by the Sixth Council ? 


“T know that several theologians after the 
twelfth century embraced the part of infalli- 
bility, but it is still uncertain that this was the 
common doctrine then or in centuries fol- 
lowing. Today there are not lacking grave 
authors in Germany, in France, in England, 
and in America, who do not fear to state that 
this doctrine in no way regards faith. Arch- 

_ bishops and Bishops of Ireland declared this 
before the British Parliament. In our regions 
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pastors of souls in sermons and writers in 
books are never accustomed to speak of this 
thing except perhaps to say: It is a question 
amongst theologians, etc. 

“I apprehend that there is no need of a 
definition. For devotion to the Holy See 
hardly ever shone out more than today, and if 
you except Italians, not one case, as far as I 
know, can be cited in which the authority of 
the Holy See is repudiated. Moreover, I do 
not doubt that the minds of many are not 
prepared in the least to accept this kind of a 
definition. Besides, nothing ought to be done 
by which shall be lessened compassion of the 
Christian faithful for the Supreme Pontiff, 
and subsidies, while he is beset by enemies 
everywhere. I fear lest the definition shall 
give birth to that evil because of disagree- 
ments that shall happen to arise amongst 
Catholics. 


“In the end, assent to spoken or written 
words of the Roman Pontiff will not be given 
except when it is demanded under pain of 
eternal damnation. Today all his oracles are 
accepted by all, as it were, without distinc- 
tion. Then all his public acts and declara- 
tions will be put under examination and all 
that is not certainly ex Cathedra will be re- 
jected. As the most illustrious and Most 
Reverend Archbishop Spalding of Baltimore 
says, perhaps then shall break out with more 
violence questions such as regard, namely; 
the public and private person of the Pontiff 
teaching the true significance of what he 
spoke ex Cathedra, and this will be handled 
much more at length in contention of mind. 
Then, according to the same Archbishop, 
theologians, etc., will use places to cavil, and 
the later condition of the Holy See will be 
worse than before, as I noted above. 


“Add the following: (1) The scope of 
the Council is to provide effective remedies 
for a sick society, not to treat of the in- 
fallibility of the Pope. (2) By the ques- 
tion of Infallibility we place the greatest 
possible impediments to those whom the 
Supreme Pontiff arranged to help to return 

to the bosom of the Church by the convo- 
cation of the Council. (3) When so many 
_ Bishops oppose the definition, we depart 


from custom observed in defining dogmas. 


(4) Nor do we seem to think of political 


‘bilists, as Father McNamara lists him in | 
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evils that perhaps will follow from this 
definition. (5) The worst consequences 
for religion are to be feared on account 
of the definition, such as: 

“(a) No one will be attracted to the 
Faith and the conversion of many will be 
hindered. (b) In regions where heretics 
are many this definition will be an impedi- 
ment to the progress of religion and per- 
haps will cause other calamities. (c) I 
fear lest, by the definition of Infallibility, 
the evil of infidelity, which is widespread 
amongst the youth in places where the 
doctrine proposed in the schema is more 
set forth, will also penetrate into our re- 
gions. (d) It should be enough to re- 
member the detriments that arose from the 
Syllabus. (e) I know more than many 
Catholics who are already disturbed and 
troubled by even the expectation of a 
definition. Moved by all this, I exhort you 
that we wholly dismiss treating of this kind 
of a thing.” 


Neither the signing of the petition nor the 
observations to the Vatican Council against de- 
fining Papal Infallibility makes Bishop McQuaid 
an anti-infallibilist. For he made a confession to 
his congregation in his Cathedral as soon as he 
reached it August 20, 1870, after his return from 
the Council from which he absented himself at the 
time of its definition, July 18 1870, having ob- 
tained permission six days previously to go home 
without obligation to return because of the press- 
ing needs of his new diocese. He said-frankly: 


“I have now no difficulty in accepting the 
dogma, although to the last-I opposed it be- 
cause somehow or other it was in my head 
that the Bishops ought to be consulted.” 


Bishop McQuaid never questioned the Pope's 
infallibility; but he did question how the Pope 
was infallible when teaching ex Cathedra, as 
Christ’s Vicar on earth, what was to be believed | 
by the universal Church regarding faith or morals, 
whether he was then infallible by himself alone, 
or only in-union with the Bishops. The Vatican 
Council’s definition taught Bishop McQuaid that | 
he had been wrong in the opinion into which he 
had apparently been misled by Kenrick’s textbook _ 
of dogmatic theology. Nevertheless, Bishop Mc- 
Quaid cannot be classed amongst the anti-infal 
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This error is due to oversimplification, which is 
also the case in Father McNamara’s treatment of 
the temporal power of the Pope when the Papal 
States were finally absorbed into the Kingdom 
of Italy in the process of unification. The Cath- 
olic world sympathized with the loss of pomp 
and circumstance outside of St. Peter’s Church and 
the Vatican by Pius IX, who chose to be a prisoner 
there in protest against this spoliation. However, 
a good deal of this sympathy faded under his 
brilliant successor, Pope Leo XIII, when he did 
not hesitate to rally French Catholics to the French 
Republic, which was permanently established after 
the debacle of the Franco-Prussian War, while he 
continued, despite some conciliatory moves, an in- 
transigent Non posswmus that put Italian patriot- 
ism for the united Italy in conflict with the Cath- 
olic religion of the overwhelming majority of 
Italians. It is rather ironical that the Papacy 
had to wait for the advent to power of the dic- 
tatorial Fascist leader Mussolini for a settlement 
of this Roman Question by the Lateran Pact of 
1929. Fortunately the settlement survived the 
awful fate of Mussolini after his fall from power. 
The solution of the Roman Question brought a 
deep sigh of relief from the Catholic world. Fa- 
ther McNamara has difficulty in maintaining an 
equal balance, as I also have, between the Papacy 
and the Italian Kingdom. 


Ill. 


If the General Council of the Vatican developed 
controversy before the actual definition, the same 
was true of the Third Plenary Council of Balti- 
more for which the schema was prepared in Rome 
by Propaganda with the help of representatives 
of the American Hierarchy, comprising ten Arch- 
bishops and five Bishops, assisted by Dr. James 
A. Corcoran as consulting theologian. Two other 
priests were brought to Rome from the United 

States: Father Denis J. O’Connell of Richmond, 
by Archbishop Gibbons of Baltimore, and Father 
William Daly by Archbishop Williams of Boston. 
The Roman meetings opened officially November 
13, 1883, in the American College in Rome. 


; When the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, 
which began in November, 1884, finished its 
work on the schema, Bishops Dwenger of Fort 
Wayne and Moore of St. Augustine were sent to 
Rome with Father Denis J. O’Connell, who had 
been a secretary of the Baltimore Council, to de- 
liver the decrees of the Council and obtain their 
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approbation. Father McNamara fails to mention 
Bishop Gilmour of Cleveland in connection with 
this mission. As Bishops Dwenger and Moore 
were thought not strong enough to push through 
the Council’s legislation, especially where it had 
altered or added to the schema, Bishop Gilmour 
was sent to reinforce the American delegation 
from the Council. 


While the American Bishops were busy with this 
work in Rome, the Cardinal Prefect Simeoni let 
them know that Propaganda was not satisfied with 
the provisional appointment of Father Schulte of 
Philadelphia as pro-Rector after the death of the 
third Rector, Msgr. Hostlot of New York. He 
therefore asked the College Board of the American 
Hierarchy to submit a ¢erna for the appointment 
of a rector. Denis J. O'Connell of Richmond, 
highly recommended, was first on the list, William 
Kiran second and Father Schulte third. Denis 
J. O'Connell was appointed Rector by Propaganda 
on June 8, 1885. Leo XIII confirmed the appoint- 
ment a few days later. 


Denis J. O'Connell was born in Ireland, but was 
brought to Columbia, S. C., as a child. Never- 
theless, Father McNamara states (p. 295) that 
“an inconsistent sort of ‘native Americanism’... 
steered him into the camp of the ‘progressive party’ 
of the American Hierarchy to fight on their side 


against the policies of the so-called ‘conserva- 


tives’.” Further on (p. 326) Father McNamara, 
returning to this matter, states: “The two oppos- 
ing parties are usually called ‘conservative’ and 
‘liberal’.””. Father McNamara, however, seems to 
prefer to designate prelates in the two opposing 
parties as progressives and conservatives, men- 
tioning by name Archbishop Corrigan and Bishop 
McQuaid as conservatives, and Archbishop Ire- 
land and Bishop Keane of Richmond as progres- 
Sives. 

To the surprise of Abbé Felix Klein, in a 
chance visit to Bishop McQuaid in Rochester, N. 
Y., he found abundant evidence that Bishop Mc- 
Quaid was not a “reactionary Bishop,” as he 
ironically entitled his account of this visit in his _ 
book, The Land of the Sirenuous Life. On the 
contrary, he found Bishop McQuaid very progres- 
sive in his educational work, amongst other things, 
particularly in his normal school for the training 
of diocesan Sisters for Catholic schools and in 
his Seminary of St. Bernard for the training of a 
cultured priesthood in the care of souls. 


In other words, both parties were progressive; 
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and so the terminology that should be adopted 
to designate the two parties in the American 
Hierarchy is “‘conservative-progressive”’ and “‘lib- 
eral-progressive. The conservative-progressives 
did not oppose their opponents because of their 
progressiveness, but because of their liberalism 
which they judged harmful to the Catholic Church 
in the United States. 


LV; 


While Cardinal Gibbons, who tried as much as 
possible to straddle the fence between the two 
opposing parties, was helped by Archbishop Ire- 
land and Bishop Keane to put together the Memor- 
ial he submitted February 20, 1887, to Propaganda 
in behalf of the Knights of Labor, the matter 
caused hardly any difficulty with the conservative- 
progressives when, after an examination August 
16, 1888, by Propaganda, Prefect Cardinal Simeoni 
wrote Cardinal Gibbons three days later: 


“The association of the Knights of Labor 
is tolerated for the present, provided that 
there be amended those things in the statutes 
of the association that are said less correctly 
or may be taken in a bad sense. These 
modifications are required particularly in pas- 
sages of the preface to the statutes concern- 
ing local assemblies. And then the words, 
savoring of socialism and communism, must 
be corrected in such a way that they shall only 
affirm the right conferred by God on man of 
acquiring property, using legitimate means 
and respecting the proportionate rights of 
others.” 


Father McNamara describes this as a practical 
reversal of a previous condemnation of the Knights 
of Labor in September, 1884, by the Holy See 
“under pain of grievous sin.’ This condemna- 
tion had been sent to Cardinal Taschereau in 
Canada, as he had consulted the Holy See on the 
Knights of Labor. What Bishop McQuaid’s view 
of the matter was can be seen when he asked 
Cardinal Gibbons January 12, 1891, whether the 

' “conditions required for the tolerance of the 
Knights of Labor have been complied with, and 
where am I to get a copy of the constitution 
amended.” Cardinal Gibbons replied that he had 
no copy of the constitution of the Knights of 
Labor at hand, “that, as the Archbishops of the 
country were constituted, with the approval of the 
Holy See, a standing Committee on Societies, that 
subject is now in their hands.” 
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The answer seemed to be an attempt to dodge 
the question, and so Bishop McQuaid remarked to 
Archbishop Corrigan caustically: “He does not 
advert that the Holy See has already condemned 
the K. of L., unless they expunge certain social- 
istic doctrines from their constitution. Unless, 
therefore, this expunging has taken place, the con- 
demnation of the K. of L. is by an authority 
higher than that of an American Commission of 
Archbishops.” Bishop McQuaid then expressed 
the intention to push the matter more decisively. 
But Archbishop Corrigan replied February 7, 1891: 
“As the K. of L. are practically dead, would it 
be like galvanizing them into life to record the 
fact that their former condemnation has never 
been withdrawn?” 


V3 


Next, Father McNamara deals with “the Ger- 
man Question’ which reached its climax in the 
period from 1883 to 1892. Bishop McQuaid was 
native born and resented an exaggerated Ameri- 
canism evidenced at times by foreign-born prelates, 
such as Archbishop Ireland, Bishop Keane, etc. 
Bishop McQuaid felt that he could wait for the 
language question to settle itself naturally and 
he treated his German Catholic people in such a 
way that a “German Question” never arose in 
the Diocese of Rochester. 

In fact, McQuaid became particularly partial 
to his German Catholics upon his arrival as Bishop 
in Rochester, when he found a school attached to 
every German national church and not a single 
parochial school connected with the Irish Cath- 
olic churches where children, if there was a school, 
were divided between a select school and a poor 
school, as was the case at St. Mary’s and St. 
Patrick’s in Rochester. To refer to schools in 
German Catholic parishes as “linguistic” schools, 
which Father McNamara does (p. 327), gives the 
false impression that they were not teaching Eng- 
lish as other Catholic schools were. My own 
grammar school education was given me in the 
school of a German Catholic parish. We did — 
learn first how to read German, which was per- _ 
fectly phonetic and so was taught according to 
that method. This gave us a tremendous ad- 
vantage in learning to read English over children 
who could speak nothing but English. 

My schooling was so efficient that I was ad- 
mitted into St. Andrew’s Preparatory Seminary in 
my thirteenth year. After four years there, I en. 
tered the Major Seminary of St. Bernard which 
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Bishop McQuaid had built and opened in Sep- 
tember, 1893, with himself as rector and with a 
more comprehensive course of studies than was 
available to the students in Rome. For instance, 
the course in literature throughout the six years 
of major seminary training was known to be so 
excellent that it was highly praised by Cardinal 
Gibbons when I was a guest in the Cardinal’s 
House while doing research work in the Baltimore 
Cathedral Archives in preparation of my three 
volume work, The Life and Letters of Bishop 
McQuaid. While I was still a student of philoso- 
phy in St. Bernard’s Seminary, my Pastor, Father 
Fidelis Oberholzer, M.R., who had emigrated from 
the Diocese of St. Gall, Switzerland, to Rochester 
about the time the Bishop came, offered to found 
a burse in Innsbruck, of which I was to be the 
first beneficiary. Bishop McQuaid refused to 
accept such a burse, having decided that it was 
better for me to finish undergraduate studies in 
his American seminary and then to go, as an 
ordained priest, for postgraduate work in Church 
History at Louvain University, Belgium, and in 
Rome. 


Although Father McNamara is in favor of some 
American students being sent to the American 
College in Rome even for undergraduate studies, 
generally it would seem to be better for an Ameti- 
can student to be educated and trained in an 
American seminary, in the country where he is to 
work, and after that, if qualified, to be sent for 
postgraduate work in the field of learning chosen 
for him. 


Vi; 


If the undergraduate Dr. Edward McGlynn, the 
original first prefect of the American College in 
Rome, had received such postgraduate Catholic 

teaching, he might not have embraced the hetero- 

dox doctrine of the Protestant Henry George who 

denied the right of private property in regard to 
land by making all property owners the tenants 
of the State through his single tax system. When 
Dr. McGlynn, who also strongly advocated revolu- 
tion in Ireland and had been suspended by Arch- 
bishop Corrigan, was ordered by Propaganda to 
come to Rome for hearing and refused to obey, 
| he was excommunicated nominatim by Rome. 


Father McNamara is not exact in writing that 
Henry George's book, Progress and Poverty, “was 


yy the landlords alone.” (p. 38) Father McNa- 
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favor of one tax to be paid to the community — 
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mara is also not exact when writing of the alleg- 
edly successful intervention at Rome of Gibbons, 
Ireland and Keane to prevent the condemnation 
of George’s Progress and Poverty. (Ibid) They 
succeeded in keeping this book off the Index of 
Prohibited Books; but they were unable to prevent 
the condemnation of Henry George’s books and 
errors. 

Cardinal Simeont wrote Cardinal Gibbons April 
9, 1889, that Henry George’s books had been 
examined by the Congregation of the Inquisition 
February 6, 1889, and were found worthy of con- 
demnation. However, in view of peculiar cit- 
cumstances of time and places, the Fathers of the 
Inquisition decided to refrain from the publication 
of the condemnation, especially as American Pre- 
lates were on guard to keep the faithful committed 
to them immune from the errors that were being 
spread about. They fully trusted that the Bishops 
of those regions would apply industry and dili- 
gence so that the faithful, and above all the 
churchmen, shall retain what the Catholic Church 
perpetually taught and several times defined on 
the right of private property, even if it regards 
land, and what also the Church inculcated in most 
recent times by the encyclical letter of the Supreme 
Pontiff Pius IX, Qui Pluribus, and likewise by 
the encyclical letter of our Most Holy Lord Leo 
XI, Quod Apostolici muneris. They also trusted 


’ that the faithful and churchmen themselves would 


“be on their guard against the false theories which 
Henry George peddles in this matter.” 


Despite Father McNamara’s statement to the 
contrary (p. 328), there is nothing obscure in the 
fact of the condemnation of Henry George’s books 
and errors, especially in the matter of the right 
of private property in regard to land. If the 
liberal-progressives were responsible in moving 
the Most Eminent Fathers of the Inquisition to 
refrain from publication of the condemnation out 
of fear, as was suspected, they put the Bishops, 
zealous for Catholic truth, at a disadvantage in 
combatting a grievous error in this matter. The 
reconciliation of Dr. McGlynn by Archbishop 
Satolli, who later became the first Apostolic Dele- 
gate to the U.S., is still a baffling mystery, as 
McGlynn never ceased to support Henry George 
in his errors, especially the denial of the right of 
private property in regard to land. 

(To be concluded) 


Ruv. FREDERICK J. ZWIERLEIN — 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Blied, Rev. B. J., Ph.D., St. John The Baptist Congre- 
gation, Jchnsdurg, Wis. Rev. B. J. Blied, 
Ph.D., Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. $1.00. 

Brophy, Liam, Canticles and Chorus. Franciscan Print- 
ery, Pulaski, Wisconsin. $2.00. 

Connolly, F. G., Science Versus Philosophy. Philo- 
sophical Library, N. Y. $8.75. 

People’s Participation and Holy Week. 17th North 
American Liturgical Week. London, Can- 
ada, August 2-23, 1956, edited by Rev. A. F. 
Wilmes and Rev. C. J. Martin. The Lit- 
urgical Conference, Elsberry, Mo. $2.00 plus 
postage. 

Romig, Walter, The Book of Catholic Authors. Walter 
Romig, Publisher, Grosse Pointe, Michigan. 
$3.30. 


Sr. Teresa, Author and Compiler, The Eye, Arm, Spine 
of the Wilderness. Ursuline Sisters, Mount 
Saint Joseph, Maple Mount, Ky. $1.00 
plus postage. 


Reviews 


Wittke, Carl, The German-Language Press in America. 
University of Kentucky Press, Lexington, 
1957. 3811 pages. $6.50. 


R, CARL WITTKE, professor of history at Western 

Reserve University, author of six books on German 
immigration, describes the German-language press in 
America as truly American in a foreign language and 
“the most ably edited and the most widely read” among 
the foreign-language papers in the United States. (p. 6) 
That press, inaugurated with the short-lived (two issues) 
Philadelphische Zeitung, issued on May 6, 1732, by 
Benjamin Franklin, slowly grew and multiplied to reach 
a climax of nearly eight hundred publications in 1893. 
It was decimated disastrously by World War I, declin- 
ing to only two hundred and seventy-eight in 1920, 
and again by World War II, when the number of 
publications dwindled to sixty. In 1956, twenty states 
still had German publications, but only two dozen 
could be called newspapers, and only the New Yorker 
Staatszeitung with 22,014 subscribers, the Chicago 
Abend post with 13,287, and the Rochester Abend post 
with 13,545, were still dailies. 


_ The German-language press helped ease, for German 
immigrants (34 million from 1870 to 1910), the transi- 
tion from the life and culture of Europe to that of the 
‘Anglo-Saxon democracy of America. It sugar-coated 
Americanization for them in the familiar accents of 
the mother tongue, and its tragic lot has been that the 
better it performed its important role, the more it 
made itself superfluous. The German-language press 
has not really preserved the German language in 
America. It probably could not and perhaps should 
not have done so. But it has helped to ane some 


of the best features of German culture into the American 


way of life. 


: , So) “so, Philadelphia: Bary 


The German-language press has always been a seri- 
ous press, dedicated and idealistic. It can be said to have 
been Catholic and Lutheran in one part, and free-think- 
ing and socialistic in another. Its editors, in both 
parts, often at great sacrifice and with the seriousness 
of prophets, defended their own ideologies and disputed 
those of their colleagues and of the world. However, 
on some general policies and principles the editors of 
all German-language papers were pretty well united: 
They were for America first with no entangling alli- 
ances; they unanimously urged liberation of the Negro; 
they tended to oppose woman suffrage; they favored 
immigration but wanted only fully naturalized citizens 
to vote; they opposed Sunday blue laws and prohibition; 
they favored English as the vernacular of the public 
schools but wanted German taught as a second language; 
they insisted on loyalty to the adopted country as a 
primary duty, but on love for the old country as a noble 
sentiment which, like the love for a mother, need not 
and must not conflict with the love for one’s bride 
and wife. Their impact in America was for clean gov- 
ernment, for public and private education, for social 
justice and industrial progress. 

The German-language press was united in opposing 
American intervention in both world wars and did its 
noblest service after both of these wars when it organized 
relief for the German people, strove heroically to 
moderate the harsh peace measures, and pioneered a 
resumption of friendly relations between America and 
Germany. The last two are still active and necessary 
objectives. 

Dr. Wittke succeeds in presenting a very fair picture 
of the religious and political rivalries in the German- 
language press during the 224 years of its existence. 
He gives a well-balanced sketch and record, statistically 
and editorially, of this ramified press, including the 
Catholic part of it. However, as regards the latter, a 
special monograph some day should be written on the 
Catholic German-language press in America. 

For most readers, the most intensely interesting 


chapter is likely to be ‘Thirteen: The Darkest Hour” 
(pp. 263-278), dealing with the pathetic days of 


World War I, those insane years when “the ‘Hun’ 
language was banished from the curriculum. ... German 
books were thrown out of libraries, sold as trash... 
or burned in public squares with patriotic ceremonies,” 
when even “German dishes vanished from hotel menus 
and sauerkraut was renamed ‘liberty cabbage.’ ” (p. 269) 

Every one interested in German-American history and 


in promoting German culture and language will find — 
this book interesting, even indispensable. It is a hand- 
somely bound volume, a great credit to Dr. Wittke and. 
the University of Kentucky Press. It is a work for — 
which German-Americans and historians should be _ 


Ay T.SAPE, PH.D. 
La Salle College 


grateful, 
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Pies, Otto, S.J., The Victory of Father Karl. Trans. 
from the German by Salvator Attanasio. 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, New SOR LO ns 


Pp. viii+210. $8.75. 
The world is familiar with the atrocities of 
Dachau; but it is largely ignorant of the spir- 


ituality that flourished behind the camp’s barbed wire 
fences. In telling the story of Karl Leisner, Father 
Pies has given the reader fleeting glimpses of that pro- 
gram of life. 

Born in the Rhineland in 1915, Leisner studied at 
Cleve and frequented the shrines at Kevelaer and 
Schoenstatt. As a young man he became a leader in 
the Catholic youth movement precisely when Hitler was 
suppressing it. In 1934 he entered the seminary at 
Muenster without severing his relations with the youth 
movement. After becoming a deacon he developed 
tuberculosis. While at the sanitarium, he made an in- 
discreet comment on the Munich beer cellar plot against 
the Fuehrer which cost him his liberty. Being imprisoned 
with priests intensified his longing to be one. By a 
series of intrigues the path was cleared for his ordina- 
tion at Dachau by an imprisoned French Bishop. Un- 
beknown to his captors, he celebrated his First Mass 
there. A few months after the American army liber- 
ated the prisoners, the young priest died. 

This biography can be recommended to those seeking 
light, inspirational literature dealing with our own 


times. Rey. B. J. Buiep, Pu.D. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Bierstedt, Robert, The Social Order. An Introduction 


to Sociology. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 


Inc., New York, 1957. 577 pp. $6.00. 


It is seldom that one encounters so readable a 
text, particularly in the field of sociology which 
has been acquiring an unhappy reputation for a wide- 
spread use of terminology that is unintelligible to the 
uninitiated. Here is a book that a sociologist can give 
with confidence to a friend who has inquired as to 
the nature of sociology, without fear that the friend 
will either become overly confused or that he will miss 
“the scope and grandeur’’ of the subject. 

Although this text does not make use of pictures and 

- statistics as do most of its recent competitors in the 
introductory sociology field, the quality of the writ- 
ing and the effectiveness of the explanations and ex- 

amples used more than offset the absence of pictorial 
aids. The stress throughout the text is on sociology 
pure and simple, on the “common elements and con- 
stant features...that give to society its form and 

_ shape, that constitute its structure, and that, in a word, 

comprise the social order.” The text endeavors to dis- 

_ cover these constant elements, to describe them as simply 

- possible, and to trace their interrelatedness. 

The influence upon the text of Robert M. Maclver, 
in particular, and, to a lesser extent, Pitirim A. Sorokin, 
is both obvious and admitted by the author. In place 
of, or supplementary to, material from other behavioral 
_ sciences, such as psychology, social psychology and 
anthropology, the author makes frequent use of material 
from history and literature. Such material makes this 
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text particularly useful for classes of liberal arts majors 
for whom the introductory sociology course will also 
be the terminal course in this field. 

Some teachers and advanced students may find this 
text “simple,” but I doubt if introductory students or 
those people who read this book on their own to find 
out what sociology is all about, will consider this a 
weakness. The author has managed to present in a 
very clear and readable manner the basic material of 
sociology, using illustrations that should be effective 
for beginning acadamic and ‘“‘amateur’’ students of 
society. : 

Of particular merit are the chapters on the problem 
of social change, and on women and men, the latter 
chapter being the first such on this subject to appear 
in an introductory sociology text. The print and lay- 
out are very satisfactory, and the bibliography (as well 
as material contained in footnotes) is both extensive 
and up-to-date. Those sociologists who were intro- 
duced to systematic sociology by the books or lectures 
of Fr. Murray of Notre Dame and Dr. Mihanovich of 
St. Louis University, will recognize the method of pre- 
sentation and much of the key subject matter of this 
text; they might, however, note the glaring absence of 
a discussion of the major social processes. This tre- 
grettable omission is the major weakness of this text 
as an introduction to systematic sociology. 

Besides its already discussed suitability for beginning 
students of sociology, this text should also prove use- 
ful to more advanced students who should find the 
clear and effective explantions in this text helpful in 
understanding the material in more complexly written 
texts in this field of sociology. Also, in conclusion, it 
is doubtful that any teacher who is familiar with the 
contents of this text will be able to resist using in his 
sociology classes some of the excellent explanations, 
examples and background material that help make this 
text such an effective and pleasant introduction to the 


science of sociology. ERAN Vere 


John Carroll University 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Correia-Afonso, John, S.J., Hven Unto the Indies. The 
Messenger of the Sacred Heart, St. Xavier’s 
High School, Bombay, India, 1956. 101 
pages. $1.00. 

The history of the Catholic Church in India 
is gradually being rounded out by monographs and 
studies of various kinds. Ultimately that great country 
with its millions of souls, will, by the grace of God, be 
brought to the one Fold under the one Shepherd. When 
the entire history of its early missions is written, one 
of the important chapters will be, says Fr. Correia- 
Afonso, that of St. Ignatius Loyola’s burning interest in 
India’s conversion. Even Unio the Indies is a well- 
written presentation of evidence of this interest, taken 
from letters of St. Ignatius to St. Francis Xavier and 
others. India’s first Cardinal, Valerian Cardinal Gracias, 
Archbishop of Bombay, writes a fine preface. 


~ Rev. JoHN Jouin, S.J., Pu.D., S.T.L. 
Regis College, Denver 
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Harte, Thomas J., C.Ss.R., Papal Social Principles. The 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1956. 207 
pages. $38.25. 

To solve the diverse complex social problems of 
the twentieth century, one needs an intelligent grasp 
of their causes, as well as of their nature, as an in- 
dispensable condition to forestall their inevitable effects. 
Had the economic problems of the nineteenth century 
been met in a Christian way, there would have been no 
occasion for the Das Capital of Marx. Had Rerum 
Novarum been the handbook of the business tycoons, 
capital and labor would, no doubt, today be partners 
rather than adversaries. Statesmen and people, employers 
and workers must be animated by the Gospel. 

Father Harte has given English speaking people a 
simple, comprehensive summary of Catholic social teach- 
ing as found in the major papal pronouncements of the 
past seventy-five years. Papal Social Principles is a com- 
plete synthesis of the social teachings of Leo XIII, St. 
Pius X, Benedict XV, Pius XI, and Pius XII. The 
approach is document-centered rather than topical. 

Each pronouncement is outlined and summarized, 
where possible, in the Pontiff’s own words. However, 
the chapters of the book are arranged according to gen- 
eral subject matter, each document being prefaced by 
a brief explanation of its nature, purpose and historical 
setting. Invaluable aids to the use of this book are 
the footnotes and bibliography, which include cross- 
references to the recent statements of the Holy See, and 
the detailed index. An introduction discusses the scope 
of the study and the moral authority of papal declara- 
tions on social questions, and explains the types of pro- 
nouncements including apostolic bulls, briefs, motu 
proprios, letters, and decrees. An excellent feature of 
the book is an appendix giving an over-all view of the 
Church in the nineteenth century in its political, eco- 
nomic, social and religious milieu. 

The topical headings handled in Papal Social Prin- 
ciples are the following: introductory encyclicals of 
modern Pontiffs, the nature of human liberty, the family 
and education, economic life, the Church, general theory 
of the state, practical directives for Catholics in particu- 
lar countries, the international problem, false solutions 
of world problems, Catholic action and the lay apostolate, 
and the Christian life. 

Chapter nine on the international problems might 
be taken as an example of the general procedure fol- 
lowed by Father Harte. By way of introduction to the 
Pacem Dei Munus of Benedict XV, in which the Pon- 
tiff outlines the ingredients of true peace and our need 
for an association of nations, the author refers briefly 
to the false peace of the Treaty of Versailles. The two 
documents of Pius XII on a just and lasting peace and 
the international community are then treated. Follow- 
ing a short resumé of the important address of Pius 
XII to a congress of jurists, there is a summary outline 
‘pointing out the necessity of a juridical community of 
states based on “a demand of nature itself,” the prin- 
ciples upon which it should rest, the true concept of 
‘religious toleration, and finally the confident hope of 
peace and freedom. 

Papal Social Principles fills a felt need for a handy 
guide to social teaching and should be welcomed not 
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only by students, teachers, study-clubs, but by all men 
of good will who wish prudent solutions to world 
problems. With this excellent digest now available, 
no student should henceforth graduate even from a 
Catholic institution without an understanding of the 
heritage of Catholic social thought as found in papal 


eatin SisTER RirA Manrig, C.S.]. 
Fontbonne College 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Arensberg, Conrad M., et al., Research in Industrial 
Human Relations. A Critical Appraisal. 
Harper & Brothers, New York 16, N. Y., 
1957. Pp. X+218. $3.50. 

I read this book in a deck-chair during a voyage 
across the Atlantic. The beautiful ‘‘monotony’’ of 
the sea is at times more relaxing than stimulating. Yet 
I can truly say that I read chapter after chapter with 
mounting interest, underlining and writing my own 
comments on the margin. Even the non-expert, if he 
is at all interested in human relations in industry, will 
find this book stimulating, thought-provoking reading. 
It reviews current efforts in this field, trying to ap- 
praise the progress made and the limitations that must 
be faced. The main emphasis is on the controversial 
aspects of this movement. 

Any newcomer in the field of human relations in 
industry and of industrial sociology finds himself con- 
fronted with a bewildering variety of viewpoints and 
approaches. Critics have charged that recent systematic 
efforts to improve face-to-face relations in the shop 
or plant, understate the quasi-class conflict which they 
say exists in American industrial society. The repre- 
sentatives of this new movement—so it is said—there- 
fore tend to disregard outside factors (such as the 
union) which reach into the work sphere and influence 
intra-plant social relations. These shortcomings, the 
critics say, are the consequence of the managerial bias 
supposedly prevalent in the “human relations approach” 
to personnel management. 

In view of the seriousness and persistence of the 
charges, the editors decided to take a fresh look at these 
controversies. They invited experts from various dis- 
ciplines, representing different viewpoints, to state their 
case or re-formulate their specific problems. Thanks 
to a wise choice of contributors, the volume provides 
the reader with an excellent review of the movement, 
the environmental setting of modern human relations in 
industry, the “theory” behind it, and the role of the 
unions. Among the thirteen co-authors there are 
sociologists, industrial relations men, representatives of 
management as well as of labor, critics and promoters. 


To name the better known of them: Conrad M. Arens- — 


berg, David Riesman, Wilbert E. Moore, William Foote 
Whyte. 


Most chapters are written in a language which, while : 


technical, can still be understood by the uninitiated, 
while other contributors seem to cultivate the use of 
rare terms—some, it seems, of the own making—which 
no dictionary carries. With regard to the article con- 
tributed by Herbert A. Simon, one may wonder whether 
the concept of “authority” is applicable in the shop. 


~ 
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There are other question marks on the margin of my 
teview copy of the book. To list them all would 
amount to writing an article. Thus we must restrict 
ourselves to stating that this book achieves what it 
promises; that it is, for the most part, truly scholarly, 
and that it belongs—this is said with deliberation— 
on the desk of any social scientist who cares to know 
what is going on in this industrial society of ours. 


Dr. FRANZ H. MUELLER* 
College of St. Thomas 
St. Paul, Minn. 


William D.D., D.C.L., Problems in Canon 


Classified Replies to Practical Ques- 
Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 
$3.00. 


When any new book in a scientific field appears 
on the scene, a first reaction is to check the 
author’s right to present such a book. Those interested 
in the present work may rest assured that Father Con- 
way writes with the authority of years of study to back 
him up. For many years he has been Professor of 
Canon Law at St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. Those 
who are in a position to read the Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record will be familiar with his clear and thorough 
manner of treating questions sent to the editors of that 
periodical. His present work is a collection of selected 
questions and answers published in the J E R in the 
period 1943-1956. 

As the title indicates, the book deals with problems 
in canon law, practical problems which were faced by 
parish priests and others engaged in the active ministry. 
The material is arranged, in general, so as to follow 
the order of the Code itself. Father Conway's answers 
are solid and clear. He presents not merely the answer 
to the question, but the principles of law that are in- 
volved as well. Of course, not all priests will be faced 
with all of these problems; and on the other hand, not 
all possible problems are dealt with—surely that would 
be expecting too much in a book of 345 pages. 

Of particular interest to the reviewer was Father 
Conway's inclusion of material which is not strictly 
an answer to a question. This additional material does 
much to enhance the value of an already valuable work. 
Some examples: 

_ A commentary on the instruction of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Sacraments (1941) concerning the 
pre-nuptial inquiry. There are several questions on 
negotiatio—the prohibition of can. 142 (and can. 592) 
for clerics (and religious) to engage in certain kinds 
of business dealings. Before answering particular ques- 
tions, Father Conway presents a commentary (pp. 4-50) 
on the nature of negotiatio, and particularly in connec- 
tion with the excommunication incurred by violation of 
the law. The same method is used in dealing with 
penalties—first a fairly extensive commentary (pp. 292- 
305) on excommunications and their absolution, fol- 
lowed by particular questions and their answers. Ma- 
— 7 . 

_ * At present Dr. Mueller is lecturing at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, Austria. 


Conway, 
Law. 
tions. 
Pp. xii+345. 
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terial of this kind will be found in various sections 
of the book, with references to periodicals where copies 
of documents may be found, as well as to authors and 
other source materials. 

Problems in Canon Law should prove of great value 
to any priest, not only for consultation, but also as a 
practical and readable way of reviewing many sections 
of canon law which may have grown somewhat hazy 
with the passage of the years. 


REV. MAuRICE DURKIN FITZGERALD, 
Ss.Ro, 1G); 


Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Connolly, F. G., Science Versus Philosophy.  Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1957. 90 pages. 


3.75. 
“Profound changes in both philosophy and science,” 
says the author, “have taken place since the 
days of Thomas Aquinas.” His book takes an 


intermediate position in the controversy that flares 
up every now and then between philosophers and 
scientists, and pleads wisely for a re-evaluation and 
perhaps a new approach to many problems in both 
fields. He quotes approvingly an interesting passage 
from an article by Adler in The New Scholasticism, 
“The Next Twenty-five Years in Philosophy’’: 


“,..there is among scholastics generally the 
tendency to emphasize the continuity of present- 
day philosophy with its past, mainly its medieval 
and ancient past, and to neglect, even in some cases 
to deny, the possibility that philosophy, present and 
future, can substantially improve upon its past. They 
conceive philosophia perennis, not as something per- 
petually and continuously growing, but as something 
perennially and reiteratively the same. One even 
feels, in certain quarters, the reverential assumption, 
if one does not find the explicit statement, that the 
work of philosophy was completed by Thomas 
Aquinas, and that our only task is to teach his 
doctrine faithfully and well to all future genera- 
tions. Not only does this amount to idolatry, unbe- 
coming a Christian as well as a philosopher, but it 
flies in the face of the most reasonable assump- 
tion we can make about all human intellectual work, 
namely, that it will not be completed, that inquiry 
and discovery will go on in philosophy and theology, 
as well as in science, until the end of time.” (P. 
86) [the “discovery” in theology would mean, of 
course, a more perfect elaboration of already re- 
vealed truth. | 


F. G. Connolly presents a most challenging series of 
chapters, carefully written and full of provocative ideas. 
Wide reading went into the preparation of this book: 
the citations range over books and articles on science, 
philosophy and theology; half a hundred authors are 
quoted. Both science and philosophy can use careful 
criticism and challenge to become more perfect. This 
book is highly recommended. 


REV. JOHN JOLIN, S.J., PH.D., S.T.L. 
Regis College, Denver 


THE C. V. AND THE CENTRAL BUREAU 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 
Episcopal Spiritual Protector, Most Rev. Joseph E. 
Ritter, Archbishop of St. Louis. 
President, Frank C. Gittinger, Texas. 
First Vice-President Richard Hemmerlein, New York. 
Second Vice-President, Rey. Albert Henkes, Texas. 
Third Vice-President, Frank X. Erlacher, Penn. 


Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. A. R. Bachura, Kansas, 
President of the Natl. Cath. Women’s Union. 


General Secretary, Albert A. Dobie, Hamden, Conn. 
Recording Secretary, Joseph J. Porta, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Treasurer, John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kans. 
Marshal, John Fischl, Pennsylvania. 


Trustees: Edw. F. Kirchen, Cal.; Jos. H. Holzhauer, 
Wis.; Jos. B. Goedeker, Mo.; Jos. A. Kraus, Tex.; 
T. J. Arnold, Ark.; Arth. H. Hanebrink, Mo.; 
Edw. Debrecht, Mo.; Fred J. Grumich, Mo.; 
James Zipf, Mo. 


Board of Directors: John A. Bell, Wis.; C. Jos. 
Lonsdorf, Pa.; Peter Mohr, Kans.; Emil Block, 
Cal.; Charles Reinhard, Conn.; Ben Schwegmann, 
Sr., Tex.; Frank C. Kuppers, Minn.; Wm. 
Hemmerlein, New York. 


Hon. Presidents: John Eibeck, Pittsburgh; J. M. Aretz, 


St. Paul, Minn.; Albert J. Sattler, New York, 
NENG 


A WELL-ORGANIZED, THEMATIC CONVENTION 


N FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE suggestive of the terrain 

and industry peculiar to the region, a local daily of 
Allentown, Pa., introduced a news item referring to the 
recent 102nd Annual Convention of the Catholic Central 
Union as follows: 


“Like an outcropping of ore on an otherwise unin- 
terrupted mountainside, the conventions of two Catholic 
laymen’s organizations at Allentown’s Americus Hotel 
this week are but a surface hint of a rich vein of year- 
round charitable and social progress works that lie 
beneath. 


“At any given time of the day since last Friday, the 
lobby and first floor meeting rooms of the hotel have 
been a sort of national, and occasionally international, 
crossroads, 


“Altogether more than three hundred delegates are 
attending the sessions which will run through Wednes- 
day. They are members of the 102-year-old Catholic 
Central Union of America, the men’s group, and its 
younger, sister organization, the Catholic Women’s 
Union, which is holding its 41st annual parley. Youth 
affiliates of both these groups are also holding sessions. 


“While the combined convention sessions which fill 
the hotel ballroom and balcony are graced by order 


priests (whose work is primarily in teaching and mis- 


Committee on Social Action 


Honorary Chairman, Most Rey. Aloisius J. Muench, 
Bishop of Fargo, N. D.; Chairman, Joseph Matt, K.S. 
G., St. Paul, Minn.; Secretary, August Springob, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Frank C. Gittinger, San Antonio, Texas, 
C. V. President; Rt. Rey. Msgr. Anthony T. Strauss, 
St. Charles, Mo., Rey. C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Pa.; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Vogelweid, Jefferson City, Mo.; 
Rev. A. Ostheimer, Ph.D., Philadelphia, Pa.; F. W. 
Heckenkamp, Quincy, Ill.; Nicholas Dietz, Ph.D., 
Omaha, Nebr.; John P. Pfeiffer, San Antonio, Tex.; 
Richard F. Hemmerlein, Syracuse, N. Y.; Dr. B. N. Lies, 
Colwich, Kansas; Jos. H. Gervais, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Albert J. Sattler, New York.; Walter L. Matt, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Rt. Rey. Msgr. Victor T. Suren, Director, Central 
Bureau, St. Louis. : 


Social Justice Review (indexed in the Cath. Peri- 
odical Index and the Guide to Catholic Literature) is 
published by the Central Bureau. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein 
should be addressed to the General Secretary, Albert 
Dobie, 95 Carleton, Hamden 14, Conn. 

All correspondence intended for either Social Justice 
Review or the Central Bureau, all missions gifts, and 
all monies intended for the various projects and Funds 
of the Central Bureau should be directed to 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. 

Reports and news intended for publication in Social 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editors 
not later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 
tion. 


sions), by secular priests (whose normal work is in the 
parish), by crimson-robed Bishops from China and Ger- 
many, and by ribbon-badged lay officials from Potts- 
ville to San Jose, and from New York to San Antonio, 
the year round operations of the convening groups are 
carried on by member workers all but oblivious of 
convention protocol and procedure.” 


The impression made on the secular press by our 
recent national convention, as instanced by the above 
excerpt, is interesting indeed. The reporter, although 
obviously unfamiliar with our organization prior to the 
convention, stated rather well the general purpose of 
our annual conclaves especially in relation to our year- 
round program. From his impressions one is warranted 
in concluding that the Allentown convention easily 
measured up to the high ideals and standards which have _ 
long since come to be associated with our annual — 
meetings. - | 


A Motto and a Theme 


The general theme of the Allentown convention was | 
international social justice, while the motto comprised 
a printed quotation from the Holy Father’s 1956 Christ- 
mas message: “Neither a systematic pessimism, nor a 
gratuitous optimism.”” Both the theme and the motto 
were oft referred to in the lectures, resolutions and 
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deliberations during the convention, indicating that they 
were timely and helpful. The main address of the 
convention, delivered at the dinner on Sunday night 
by Rev. Wm. Kaschmitter, M.M., had the convention 
theme for its subject, while the motto was eloquently 
discussed by Rey. Anthony Ostheimer, Ph.D., in his 
feature lecture at the NCWU mass meeting on Tuesday 
night. The happy choice of a fitting theme and motto 
lent a consistency and coherence to the convention’s 
varied program. 


For the 50th consecutive year, the Central Union’s 
Committee on Social Action met in annual session. 
The Committee was in session virtually the entire day 
on Friday, August 23. Mr. Joseph Matt, Chairman 
of the Committee and only living charter member, was 
unable to be present because of the recent death of his 
wife. The Committee chose Mr. Albert J. Sattler of 
New York to serve as temporary chairman in the ab- 
sence of Mr. Matt. The several recommendations of 
this Committee, which were later accepted by the Board 
of Directors and the delegates of the convention, are 
published elsewhere in this issue of SJR. 


With the exception of the Solemn Pontifical Mass 
on Sunday and the daily evening religious exercises, 
all convention activities were held in the Americus Hotel. 
A spacious ballroom was converted into a chapel for the 
daily convention Mass at which virtually all the dele- 
gates received Holy Communion. Facilities were also 
provided to the visiting clergy for the celebration of 
private Masses in a secluded quarter of the hotel. Sat- 
urday, August 24, was also largely given over to con- 
vention preliminaries, such as registration of delegates 
and the meeting of various committees. Representa- 
tives of Fraternal societies affiliated with the Central 
Union met in special session on Saturday afternoon. In 
the evening all delegates assembled in the hotel’s ball- 
room for the youth rally. The principal addresses on 
this occasion were delivered by Mr. Norbert Dengler, 
president of the Youth Section, and Rev. F. X. Weiser, 
S.J., spiritual director of the youth. 


Encouragement from the Hierarchy 


The convention derived great impetus from the in- 
spitation provided by the various solemn functions on 
Sunday. At 10:00 A.M. a Solemn Pontifical Mass was 
celebrated in Sacred Heart Church, of which the host 
to the convention, the Right Rev. Msgr. Leo G. Fink, 
P.A., V.F., is pastor. His Excellency, the Most Rev. 
Joseph McShea, Auxiliary Bishop of Philadelphia, was 
celebrant at the Pontifical Mass. Archbishop John F. 
O'Hara of Philadelphia, presided in the sanctuary, while 
the Most Rev. Hubert J. Cartwright, Coadjutor Bishop 
of Wilmington, preached the sermon. In tribute to 
our organization, Bishop Cartwright stated: 


“Many have been the activities of the Catholic Cen- 
al Union. Many, too, have been your accomplishments. 
To enumerate them on this occasion would be time- 
consuming; furthermore, you are well aware of them. 
should like, therefore, to single out just one of them, 
ne that has been the focal point of your activity from 
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the very beginning of your organization, viz., the efforts 
you have made to establish parochial schools in our 
American Catholic parishes. Your efforts have not 
been confined to the establishment of such schools from 
the beginning, but you have also defended these schools 
whenever and wherever attempts were made to suppress 
them.” 

In his address of welcome after the Mass, Atch- 
bishop O’Hara, one-time president of Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, also praised the Central Union for championing 
sound education. His Excellency chose the occasion to 
take pointed exception to certain experimentation now 
being made in the field of education without proper 
consideration for the interests of human souls. 


Noting that conventions usually adopt resolutions, 
Archbishop O'Hara found that in many instances these 
statements are negative in nature. He pleaded for a 
more positive approach to all problems. In the third 
point of his address, His Excellency expressed words 
of high praise for the Central Bureau’s publications for 
servicemen: Eyes Right and The Name of God. His 
former position in the Military Ordinariate enabled the 
Archbishop to appraise the good that was done for 
servicemen through these pamphlets. 


The official opening of the convention, as far as its 
meetings were concerned, took place on Sunday after- 
noon. With Mr. Frank C. Gittinger, President of the 
Central Union, in the chair, the usual messages of wel- 
come were extended by representative personages of 
local and state organizations. The Mayor of Allen- 
town was represented by Councilman Wm. S. Ritter. A 
single major address was given on this occasion. Mr, 
Albert J. Sattler, former president of the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Men and honorary president of the CCU 
of A., gave a vivid and forceful description of condi- 
tions which obtain in East Germany behind the Iron 
Curtain. Earlier in the year Mr. Sattler was sent on 
an official mission to this part of Europe. His ad- 
dress titled ‘The Cross Behind the Iron Curtain’’ was 
accorded rapt attention by a capacity audience. 


Sunday’s program reached its climax with the con- 
vention dinner at 6:15 P.M. The theme of the con- 
vention was very ably and learnedly discussed by Rev, 
Wm. A. Kaschmitter, M.M., of the Louvain University 
Research Center for International Social Justice. Briefly, 
Father Kaschmitter pointed out that the most efficient 
machinery for expediting harmonious relations between 
the nations will prove unavailing unless there is created 
a system of social thought that will provide real justice 
and real freedom for all men and nations. “If we 
continue to tolerate a world order,” said the speaker, 
“in which more than half of humanity is deprived of 
the right to a truly human existencce, then our bombs 
may be the instruments by which democracy itself will 
perish and we ourselves may ultimately go down to 
defeat.” 


The convention dinner was graced by the presence 
of His Excellency the Most Rev. Joseph Yuen Ching 
Ping, Bishop of Honan, China, who addressed the dele- 
gates briefly at the conclusion of Father Kaschmitter’s 
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address. The Bishop warned that Communism must 
not be taken lightly. The barbarisms, perpetrated by the 
Communists in China, with which His Excellency had 
direct experience, convinced him of the diabolic nature 
of Red despotism. He pleaded that the voice of liberty 
today “‘should not be the rustle of a mouse but the 
roar of a lion, strong, clear and unafraid.” 


A surprise visitor at the convention dinner was 
Bishop Franz Hengsbach, Auxiliary of Paderborn, Ger- 
many, and nephew to Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Hengsbach 
of Bowdle, S. D., long time friend of the Central 
Verein. Possessed of a very cheerful and engaging 
personality, Bishop Hengsbach spoke to the delegates in 
fluent English as well as in German. He conveyed the 
greetings of Archbishop Muench and commended the 
members of the Catholic Central Union for their spirit 
of solidarity. He took the occasion to thank our or- 
ganization for the help given to the Church in Germany 
through the St. Boniface Society of which he was for- 
merly Secretary General. 


Business Sessions 


Inspired by what they had heard and seen on Sun- 
day, the delegates entered into the business of the con- 
vention at a joint meeting with delegates of the NCWU 
on Monday morning. At this meeting President Git- 
tinger read his annual message as did Mrs. Rose Roh- 
man, president of the NCWU. After the third such 
message was read by the vice president of the Youth 
Section on behalf of Mr. Norbert Dengler who had to 
return to his military position the night previously, 
the delegates listened with appreciation to the special 
messages sent them by His Excellency, Archbishop 
Aloisius J. Muench, Bishop of Fargo and Apostolic 
Nuncio to Germany. 


A short break in the business of the convention was 
given the delegates with a pilgrimage on Sunday after- 
noon to the historic Church of the Most Blessed Sacra- 
ment in Bally, Pa. After the delegates assembled at 
this shrine, they were privileged to hear a most inter- 
esting lecture on “The Traditions of Bally” by Msgr. 
Fink. Immediately after the pilgrimage the important 
Committee on Resolutions went into session. While 
the Committee felt itself seriously handicapped because 
of the absence of its esteemed chairman Mr. Joseph 
Matt, it considered itself quite fortunate in having 
one of Mr. Matt’s sons, Walter, serve in his father’s 
stead. Mr. Walter Matt had come to the convention 
well prepared to assume the difficult role of resolu- 
tions chairman because he had been asked to accept 
this responsibility by President Gittinger prior to the 
convention. Excellent statements were drafted on the 
following subjects: Loyalty to the Holy See, The Prob- 
lem of Peace, International Social Justice, The Absurdity 
of Co-existence With Atheistic Governments, Moral 
Aspects of Economic Inflation and Taxation, Separation 
of Church and State, The Crisis in Education, Our 
National Heritage, and The German Refugees. Mr. 
Walter Matt was very ably assisted in the Resolutions 
Committee by Dr. Nicholas Dietz. Together they 
collaborated in having the resolutions multigraphed so 
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that all delegates were able to return home with a copy. 

On Monday evening the Director of the Central 
Bureau gave his Annual Report. This occasion fur- 
nished Msgr. Victor T. Suren with a welcome oppor- 
tunity to thank the delegates of both organizations for 
their prayers and good wishes extended to him in 
the course of the year, during which he suffered a 
period of illness and observed his priestly silver jubilee. 
The Bureau’s Director reported on the First Inter- 
national Congress on Pastoral Liturgy which was held 
at Assisi in September of last year and which he attended 
as official representative of the Catholic Central Union 
and the NCWU. After commenting on the printed 
report of the Central Bureau, Msgr. Suren urged the 
delegates to interest themselves in the spiritual welfare 
of the refugees who have come to our country since 
1948. He cited assistance to these refugees as a most 
worthy project at the present time. 


At the conclusion of Msgr. Suren’s address, Mr. 
Richard Hemmerlein of Syracuse, New York, reported 
on the Central Bureau Assistance Fund, of which he 
is chairman. Mr. Hemmerlein expressed his regret at 
being able to report receipts of only slightly more than 
$2,000 during the past year. Both the Central Bureau's 
Director and the delegates were greatly cheered, how- 
ever, when Mrs. Rose Rohman, president of the NCWU, 
came forth and tendered a check of $2,000 for the 
Bureau on behalf of her organization. 


Business sessions continued in uninterrupted fashion 
throughout Tuesday and Wednesday up to the time 
of the convention’s adjournment at noon. Following 
a commendable practice introduced several years ago, 
all the delegates assembled in nearby St. Stephen’s 
Church for the installation of officers and departure 
ceremony. All major officers were retained for the 
ensuing year. Presiding at these religious exercises 
was Msgr. Wm. A. Koenig, spiritual director of the 
NCWU, who was also celebrant to Benediction of the 
Most Blessed Sacrament. After singing the hymn, 
“Holy God,” the delegates paid a final tribute to Our 
Blessed Mother with the stirring hymn, Maria zu lieben. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph A. Vogelweid, member of 
the CU Committee on Social Action, was unable to 
attend the convention in Allentown. A heavy cold and 
the pressure of an extraordinary amount of work detained 
the Monsignor. — 


— 


Mr. J. M. Aretz of St. Paul, honorary president of 
the CU, and Mr. F. Wm. Heckenkamp, of Quincy, IIL, | 
member of the CU Committee on Social Action, sent 
greetings and best wishes to the convention, explaining 
their inability to come to Allentown because of illness. _ 


Mr. Joseph Matt missed his first CU convention 
33 years. The last annual conclave which he was p 
vented from attending, coincidentally, was the previou: 
meeting in Allentown in 1924. ~ 
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Mrs. Marie Matt 


‘lie EDITOR AND STAFF OF Social Justice Review wish 
to join the host of friends of the Joseph Matt 
family in tendering their deeply-felt condolence on the 
death of Mrs. Marie Matt which occurred on August 13. 
We also wish to respectfully acclaim this noble Christian 
woman, devoted wife and exemplary mother, whom it 
was our great privilege to know rather intimately and 
whom we felt honored in having as a close friend. 

We shall ever cherish the memory of a last visit with 
Mrs. Matt approximately a week before she died. Al- 
though almost completely paralyzed and bereft of her 
speech, she accorded us her accustomed warm welcome 
through the eloquent medium of her gentle smile. As 
we imparted our priestly blessing, we felt that before 
us lay a truly great woman, one who had always lived 
in close union with God and who soon would be in- 
separably united with Him in glory. One could not 
have known Mrs. Marie Matt without being the better 
for it. (R.I.P.) 

Mscr. SUREN 


C. B. Publications 


MONG THE RECENT publications of the Central 

Bureau distributed at the national conventions at 
Allentown were the Central Bureau Report, the new 
free leaflet, Catholicity and Materialism, and the Mes- 
sages of Archbishop Muench to the conventions of the 
CCU and the NCWU. 

The Central Bureau’s Report for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1957, was well received at the conven- 
tion. It was explained and developed in the address 
of Msgr. Suren delivered on Monday evening, August 
26. Among the sections of the report which called 
forth particular interest were the ones on “Mission 
Service,’ “Help to Immigrants,” and the ‘Financial 
Statement” showing the present fiscal condition at the 
Central Bureau and its related activities. The mission 
work of the Central Bureau continued at an accelerated 
pace during the last year, as exemplified by some of the 
expenditures. The outlay for postage on materials sent 
to foreign missions during the past year, for instance, 
was doubled—$2,325, as against $1,259 in the previous 
fiscal year. This shows a substantially greater mission 
effort at the Central Bureau during the past twelve 
‘months. 


~ Quite a number of the delegates were impressed by 
the extent of the Bureau’s help to the immigrants. Four- 
hundred forty-five refugees were resettled in the Arch- 
diocese during the twelve-month period ending June 
30, and among these refugees were 209 Hungarian es- 
apees. Approximately 3,000 refugees have been. te- 
settled by the Central Bureau in the Archdiocese of St. 
Louis since 1949. Other sections of the Central Bu- 
‘reau’s report, for example, those on our monthly maga- 
ines, Social Justice Review and the Catholic Woman's 
urnal, showed a decline in the past year. These were 
sified as coming under the “shadows” in the efforts 
the Bureau during the past year, and so will require 
iderable planning and a greater concerted effort on 
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the part of our staff, aided by the members of the 
C.C.U, and the N.C.W.U. 

The free leaflet, Catholicity and Materialism, is a 
timely one, in that the Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, 
in his encyclical on the Commemoration of the Cen- 
tenary of Lourdes has referred to materialism as the 
greatest evil and a temptation to Catholics and all men 
and women of good will in the modern world. The 
leaflet contains in parallel columns the principles of 
Catholic teaching on the one hand, and the correspond- 
ing materialistic teachings on the other. A careful read- 
ing of the leaflet, composed by the Reverend F. J. 
Remler, C.M., will give a clear understanding of the 
contrary teachings, and will enable Catholics to guard 
against poisonous doctrines of materialism which per- 
meate the environment of the world in which we live. 

The Most Reverend A. J. Muench, Apostolic Nuncio 
to Germany, has again addressed messages to the mem- 
bers of our organizations, urging them to continue their 
traditional and effective efforts on behalf of Catholic 
social action. Archbishop Muench observes: “The con- 
ventions of the Catholic Central Union (Verein) have 
been, and still are, more than meetings for submitting 
reports on the various activities of the State Branches 
and their affiliated units. They offer ample opportuni- 
ties for discussing suggestions and making recommenda- 
tions in the interest of further progress.” 

The CCU and its associated organization, the NCWU, 
have throughout their history endeavored to provide a 
forum through which the Catholic laity can grow, de- 
velop and express themselves in the interests of the 
Church, and for the improvement of conditions in their 
environment in line with Christian social principles. 
While Catholics throughout our country are certainly 


‘united as far as spiritual matters are concerned, there 


is not nearly enough opportunity to exercise the right and 
duty of lay Catholics to express themselves in a reason- 
able, moderate and consistent pattern regarding affairs 
concerned with the common good of the state and the 
nation. Archbishop Muench has indeed noted an out- 
standing feature of the national and state conventions 
of our organizations, namely, that they are forums which 
“offer ample opportunities for discussing suggestions 
and making recommendations in the interest of further 
progress.” 

Copies of the three publications may be obtained 
through the Central Bureau upon request and without 
charge. We recommend them to state, district and 
local meetings of our organizations of men and women. 


Convention Calendar 


(Gee UNION of Arkansas and Arkansas Branch 
of the NCWU: Charleston, September 21 and 22. 

Catholic Union of Tlinois and the Illinois Branch 
of the NCWU; Chicago, Sept. 27-29. 

Catholic Central Society of New Jersey and New 
Jersey Branch of NCWU: St. Bonaventure Parish, Pat- 
terson, September 28. ° é 

Catholic Union of Missouri and the Missouri Branch 
of the NCWU: Fredericktown, September 28-30. 
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DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


Adopted by the 102nd Convention of the 
Catholic Central Union (Verein) of America 
Conducted at Allentown, Pa., August 24-28, 1957 


Loyalty to the Holy See 


Meeting in its 102nd annual convention, the Catholic 
Central Union of America calls attention to the con- 
tinuing paradox of a world of astonishing scientific and 
material progress, apparently utterly helpless to solve 
the fearful problem of its own moral disintegration and 
threatening total destruction. In an age that has seen 
such marvelous technological discoveries and advances 
in transportation and intercommunication that, in literal 
fact, the remote ends of the earth can be placed in 
closest instantaneous audio-visual communication with 
each other, peoples of the earth are separated from each 
other by apparently unbreakable and unscalable walls 
of mutual misunderstanding, suspicion, enmity and deep- 
ening conflict, characterized by a steadily accelerating 
armaments race in which weapons of potentially fright- 
ful if not total destruction of what we call civilization 
play an increasingly dominant role. 

At the same time within the nations themselves, we 
witness on the one hand the steady rise of unprecedented 
material progress and prosperity, the wide distribution 
of hitherto undreamed wealth, comforts and luxuries, 
tremendous advances in social legislation and cultural 
institutions, and on the other hand the steady deterior- 
ation of public and private morality, the steadily in- 
creasing bitterness of economic and political strife be- 
tween the various classes, the mounting evidences of 
widespread venality and appalling corruption on the 
part of labor leaders and others in positions of power 
and public trust, the threatening disappearance of the 
middle class in general and the farmers in particular, 
the disintegration of the family, the apalling problem 
of juvenile delinquency, in short, the steadily accelerat- 
ing demoralization and threatening dissolution of the 
entire fabric of the social order. And brooding every- 
where across the far-flung frontiers of the earth is the 
growing power of Communism, reaching out to set up 
its tyrant’s throne upon the ruins of a bankrupt civiliza- 
tion. 

Anyone who reads even the daily news reports with 
thoughtful attention knows that this dismal picture is 
not overdrawn. It would be a mistake, however, to 
attempt to ascribe all the ills of the present age to 
merely one class or party or nation, or even to a single 
world-wide phenomenon like Communism. For Com- 
munism is only one manifestation of the world apostasy 
of which all classes and nations are guilty to a greater or 
lesser degree—that apostasy which rejects the changeless 
laws of God and the authority of the Church as the 
rightful norms of human conduct, and raises in their 
place the constantly shifting principles of expediency 
and utilitarianism, The evils we see exposed in all their 
gross brutality in Communist-dominated countries are 
present also in the so-called free nations of the world, 
even though up to now they frequently remain disguised 
under a more subtle form. For, are not the cynical 
tule of expediency, the dishonest manipulation of so- 
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called public opinion, the class favoritism and the callous 
disregard of the rights of minority interests, the sup- 
pression of religious freedom and the throttling of 
human liberty, so characteristic of Communist tyranny, 
paralleled in kind if not in degree in the political, social 
and cultural attitudes of all too many representatives 
and self-styled spokesmen of public opinion in the 
West? Are they not on a par with the changing policies 
of expediency characterizing the dealings of so-called 
democratic governments with the blood-drenched ty- 
rants of Russia, China, Yugoslavia, Hungary and other 
countries? Are they not paralleled by the callous disre- 
gard of public morality on the part of ruthless labor 
racketeers, and the hesitancy and timidity of public of- 
ficials and even the rank and file membership to clean 
house? Is not the Communist hatred of religion emu- 
lated by the mounting campaign of those who in the 
name of an alleged separation of Church and State at- | 
tempt to banish from the schools and from public life 
in general any concrete expression of religious faith? 
Is not the unending class warfare proclaimed by the 
Communists becoming more and more a permanent 
facet in the political and economic life of the West- 
ern nations also, regardless of the truly astonishing 
elimination of former injustices and the degree of general 
prosperity and social security that has been achieved? 
Do not the frightful rise of juvenile and adult crimes, 
the shameless public adulteries and multiple divorces, 
the tacit public approval of wholesale birth prevention, 
the admittedly widespread practice of abortion and the 
increasingly frequent disclosures of so-called “mercy 
killing” of the incurably sick and even the aged, reveal 
a shameful contempt for human life and personal secur- 
ity scarcely less brutal and perverse than that of which 
the Communist butchers of Russia, China and Hungary 
stand accused ? 

Truly, society—this side as well as beyond the Com- 
munist frontiers—is sick and the germs of corruption 
and death are growing in its very vitals! 

But in the midst of the general deterioration, the 
Church of God still stands, and everywhere millions 
of upright Christians and other millions imbued with 
sincere good will remain to stem the tide of world-wide 
demoralization. And in their midst, standing undis- 
mayed on the white watch tower of the Vatican, is the 
earthly Vicar of Christ Himself, our Holy Father Pope 
Pius XII, raising his tireless hands in blessing over the — 
embattled armies of God and in ceaseless prayer for 
the perseverance of the good, the conversion of the — 
blind and wayward. Again and again in brilliant dis- — 
courses, in allocutions and encyclical letters, in eloquent — 
radio broadcasts to the whole world, the Holy Father 
has pointed out the root causes of the world crisis and 
called on men and nations to return to the healing 
wellsprings of Christian faith and discipline in public 
and private life. 4 

Assembled in its 102nd convention, the Catholic 
Central Union of America again voices its profound — 
gratitude to the Holy Father for his fearless and con- 
sistent exposition of the application of God’s law to the 
various affairs of men and nations, for his constant 
example of fortitude and confidence in God, and for 
his inspiring leadership in the midst of darkness a 
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confusion. Mindful of the charge placed upon us by 
our membership in the. Mystical Body of Christ, we 
renew our pledge of filial loyalty, devotion and obedi- 
ence to Pope Pius XII. 

We have chosen as the motto of this convention 
the admonition Pope Pius addressed to the world last 
Christmas: “Neither a systematic pessimism nor a 
gratuitous optimism.’ Mindful of that admonition, we 
pledge ourselves anew to face the present world prob- 
lems with sound Christian realism, neither unduly dis- 
mayed by the towering difficulties surrounding us, 
nor carelessly glossing them over with optimistic reliance 
on the ingenuity of modern science and invention to 
solve all problems, but with the determination to do our 
share, each in his own domain and according to his 
God-given talents, to bring society back to the accept- 
ance and implementation of Christian social and moral 
principles which alone can, with the help of God, re- 
establish domestic, social and international peace upon 
earth. 

(To be continued) 


Miscellany 


F= THE PAST FEW YEARS the Central Bureau has 
been assisting a seminary in Goa which has been 
set up to train native priests for work in India. A 
recent communication from one of the priests of this 
seminary to the Director of the Central Bureau ex- 
pressed thanks for fifty copies of the booklet, My 
Ideal. 


The annual financial report for 1956, issued 
by the Catholic Life Insurance Union of Texas, 
indicates a growth in assets from $1,768,951.98 in 
1950 to $3,820,711.76 at the end of 1956. During 
the past year there was a net gain of 670 in the number 
of policies, bringing the total to 19,163. 

The 1956 report was the twenty-third issued by 
John P. Pfeiffer, Grand Secretary of the Catholic Life 
Insurance Union. 


A missionary in South India expresses the plight 
of his mission in the following terms: 

“It is nearly six months since I arrived at this my 
new mission. When I came here, I found my flock 
jobless and starving. But, thanks to the precious help 
you had sent, I was able to introduce a simple home 
industry of mat-making among my unemployed people. 
A good many families are engaged in this craft and are 
able to earn enough to ward off starvation. If I 
could’ obtain more funds, I would start a few more 
cottage industries. In this way I will be able not only 
to bring about a complete rehabilitation of my poor 
people, but I will be able also to make my mission self- 
supporting.” 

As is evident from this letter, the resourcefulness of 
the missionaries enables them to derive maximum bene- 
fit from the alms we are able to give them. 


® 
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NECROLOGY 
Louis M. Seiz 


ye H CAME TO another stalwart member of the 
Catholic Central Union of America in the passing 
on May 9, 1957, of Mr. Louis M. Seiz, of Union City, 
New Jersey. He was ninety-one years old at the time 
of his death. 

Louis Seiz came to New York from Germany in 
1872 at the age of six, and was educated by the Chris- 
tian Brothers. In his youth he became interested in 
parish activities and was a charter member of the 
Palestrina Singing Society of New York, serving a 
few terms as its president. He was an active member 
of the New York State Branch of the C.C.U.A. during 
those years, through the affiliation of his parish society, 
St. Joseph’s Benevolent Society of the Yorkville section 
of New York City. 

In 1900 he settled in the West Hoboken section of 
Union City, New Jersey, and immediately took an active 
interest in the affairs of the St. Joseph Catholic Church, 
which interest he continued up to the time of his death. 
He was a charter member of St. Joseph’s Benevolent So- 
ciety, the organization which sponsored the state con- 
ventions of the New Jersey Branch in 1916 and 1932, 
and the national convention of the C.C.U.A. in 1946. 


He was a founder of St. Joseph’s Federal Credit 
Union, and in 1920 sponsored the creation of the 
Hudson County Branch of the National Catholic 
Women’s Union. On his ninetieth birthday Mr. Seiz 


was tendered a testimonial which cited him for “a 
life dedicated to Catholic principles and enlisting the 


interest of many others in Catholic Social Action.” 


Mr. Seiz’s wife preceded him in death in 1933. 
Among the surviving relatives are a daughter, Sister M. 
Anthony, O.P., a teacher at Caldwell College for Women, 
Caldwell, New Jersey. It is thought that Mr. Seiz ex- 
perienced one of his greatest satisfactions in the pro- 
fession of his daughter as a Dominican nun. She wrote 
a doctoral thesis at Fordham University, New York, 
on “The Dominican Contribution to the Catholic Youth 
Movement in the United States,’ a subject which was 
inspired to a great extent by the work of the Catholic 
Central Union and, no doubt, by the work of her de- 
voted father for the cause of Catholic Social Action. 


A local newspaper account of the death of Mr. Seiz 
states in part: “To the end he will be thus carrying 
the banner of the Catholic Church. He carried the 
word in his home, through his city and throughout 
the State.” ‘And I would like to add to that,” com- 
ments his brother, Edmund E. Seiz, “he carried it 
further, to distant points throughout the country by 
attending what I think brought him his greatest joy, the 
national conventions of the Catholic Central Verein.” 


The funeral services of Mr. Seiz were conducted from 
St. Joseph’s Catholic Church, Union City, with the 
pastor, Reverend Benjamin Wertz, C.P., as celebrant. 
Interment was in St. John’s Cemetery, Middle Village, 
Long Island, New York. 
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Monsignor Suren 
N SIMPLE, IMPRESSIVE ceremonies conducted in St. 
Peter’s Church, Kirkwood, Mo., Father Victor ar 


Suren, Director of the Central Bureau, was installed along 
with Rev. Alphonse E. Westhoff, as Domestic Prelates 
with the titles Right Reverend Monsignori. Msgr. 
Westhoff invited Father Suren, who does not have a 
parish of his own, to be installed along with him in 
his parish, St. Peter's. The Most Reverend Joseph E. 
Ritter, Archbishop ok Sie AGoynnics presided at the cere- 
monies conducted on Sunday evening, July 28. 

After the investure ceremony at the altar steps, 
the Archbishop addressed the congregation. He spoke 
graciously and wholeheartedly with words of high praise 
in some instances, for the two good priests who have 
now received the titles of Monsignori. The Archbishop 
mentioned specifically in regard to Msgr. Suren 
that he was an exemplary priest, that he had served 
the Archdiocese in a number of difficult assignments 
as pastor in recent years, and finally, in his appoint- 
ment to the equally responsible and rather difficult 
tasks as successor to the late Dr. F. P. Kenkel, as director 
of the Central Bureau, as well as head of the Archdioce- 
san immigration office. In regard to the last endeavors, 
the Archbishop mentioned, “I fear that he may have 
overtaxed himself.’ 

The Archbishop also spoke words of deserved praise 
for Msgr. Westhoff for his work as an exemplary pas- 
tor. He mentioned particularly that Msgr. Westhoff 
had done outstanding work as a member of the Liturgical 
Commission in the Archdiocese of St. Louis, and had 
propagated and extended the knowledge of the sacred 
liturgy and of the proper and fitting worship of God 
far outside of St. Louis, even into distant lands. 

Msgr. Westhoff responded for both recipients to the 
generous words with a pledge of continued loyalty to 
the Archdiocese and to the Archbishop himself. 


Following the church ceremonies there was a pleas- 
ant, informal meeting of the friends of the two Mon- 
signori in the church hall. Due to the rather hurried 
preparations for the installation and because of his desire 
to restrict his activity on account of recent illness, 
Msgr. Suren was able to invite only a limited num- 
ber of friends of the Catholic Central Union and the 
National Catholic Women’s Union. But he would have 
desired to share the occasion more widely with our mem- 
bers, particularly since the honor bestowed upon him 
was also an honor and a recognition of the work of 
the national organizations and State Branches. 


Co ke ECHELE 


The Central Bureau for years has proven a fertile 
center of research for those preparing theses and 
disserations preparatory to receiving degrees in educa- 
tion. Within recent months two dissertations acknowl- 
edged the gratitude of the authors to the Central Bureau 
staff for assistance given: Catholicism in Capital City, 
1828-1913, by Raymond C. Backes, B.A., of the Diocese 
of Bismarck; and Virgil Michael and the Liturgical 
Movement, by Rev. Paul Marx, O.S.B. 
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A Worthy Cause 


| ce SCHAGEMANN feports that during his stay in 
Europe last year he found active Catholic life in 
Germany, particularly in Pinneberg, near Hamburg, and 
in Essen in Olderburg. As guest of the Reverend pas- 
tors, Father Schagemann officiated at Mass on Sun- 
days and preached. In Pinneberg there is a little church 
which was built fifty years ago to accommodate one 
hundred parishioners. Now there are 2,000 Catholics 
in the town. Another church must be built in the 
western section of the town. The Reverend pastor 
asked Father Schagemann to try to obtain some finan- 
cial help for the building of that church in honor of 
Pope St. Pius X. The Central Bureau will gratefully 
accept any offerings and forward them to the Reverend 
pastor. 


Acknowledgment of Monies 
and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the CV. 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Donations to Central Bureau 


Norman Puff, $2.00; John A. Graser, N. Y., $2.50; 
C. B. Assistance Fund, $1,000.00; Total to and including 
August 14, 1957, $1,004.50. 


Chaplains’ Aid 


St. Louis & County District League, $8.00; St. Fran- 
cis de Sales Benevolent Society, $2.20; Total to and 
including August 14, 1957, $10.20. 


Catholic Missions 


C.C.U. of A. Connecticut Branch, $9.26; George Wei- 
rich, Exec., $80.00; C. Greenfelder, N. Y., $3.00; G. Woll- 
schlager, Conn., $5.00; Lydia Freymuth, Mo., $5.00; 
August Springob, Wis., $10.00; Mrs. Mary Kueper, 
Ill., $10.00; Mrs. Ewald Hartman, Ark., $2.00; Chas. 
Gerhard, $5.00;. Elizabeth Sartori, $5.00; Mrs. A. M. 
McGarry, $6.30; Herman J. Kohnen, $2.00; Sisters of — 
St. Francis, Ind., $5.00; Mrs. George Berzel, N. D., 
$5.00; Agatha Buergler, Ark., $10.00; Total to and 
including August 14, 1957, $112.56. 


» 
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St. Elizabeth Settlement 


From Children Attending, $4,806.86; Mercantile Trust 
Co., $18.00; Nationwide, $14.40; Coca Cola Bottling Co., — 
$4.30; United Fund, $3450.00; Board Members, $51.00; 
Sewing Ladies, $22.00; Donations, $1.50; Designated — 
gifts, $150.00 Total to and including August 14, 1957, 
$8,518.06. ie 

Christmas Appeal ~ 


Rev. A. E, Westhoff, $10.00; John J, Baumgartner, — 
Wis., $5.00; Mrs. G. Wandell, Ill., $5.00; Total to and — 
including August 14, 1957, $20.00. | 


Refugee Relief os 


J. J, Baumgartner, $2.50; N. N. St. Louis, $40.00; _ 
Nick Hartman, $5.00; John A. Morovitz, $5.00; Total 
to and including August 14, 1957, $52.50. me 


